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C6Oisis the year of all years to give the Britannica for Christmas! 
or 


today you can give a completely new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica—the superb 14th Edition, which has just come from the presses. 


A Gift That Brings Lasting Appreciation 


LL the family is included when 
you give this new Britannica for 
Christmas! 

Here is a Britannica made new from 
cover to cover. A Britannica so differ- 
ent from any other encyclopaedia that 
there is literally no comparison. 

Everyone in the home will be 
thrilled with such a gift. Think of the 
eager excited interest at Christmas! 
These twenty-four handsome volumes, 
in the graceful bookcase table which 
is included with each set, will attract 
all eyes. 

For Young and Old Alike 

There will be no gift more exciting 
beneath the Christmas-tree this year; 
no gift, certainly, which will give such 
lasting pleasure. 

The child in school, the woman who 
wants practical help with her home or 
family, the student engaged in research, 
the busy man of affairs whose reading 
time is limited—for everyone this 
superb Britannica is the gift of gifts. 


And it is a gift for 365 days of the 
year. It opens up the limitless possi- 
bilities of modern knowledge. It brings 
you in contact with the leaders of 
world thought and action, gives you 
knowledge and education unequalled 
in scope and practical] value. 


Greatest “Home University” 


It is the greatest “home university” 
ever devised. You need not leave your 
living-room or library, yet your in- 
structors will come to you from every 
quarter of the globe. 


Wherever the finest things of life are 
appreciated, men and women are proud 
to own the new Britannica. The hand- 
some bindings, the profusion of rich and 
colorful plates, set this book 


Extremely Low Price 
Yet this incomparable encyclopaedia 
comes to you at a tremendous saving! 
Never has any encyclopaedia offered 
such manifold riches as this one does. 
And not in two generations has a com- 
pletely new Britannica been offered at so 
low a figure! Mass production has made 
it possible to place the greatest of all 
encyclopaedias within the means of all. 

Send For Free Booklet 
Make this Christmas a Britannica 
Christmas! You have the opportunity 
now to learn why this new Britannica 
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apart as a gift of rare distinc- — 
tion. 


This new Britannica, pre- 
pared at a cost of more than 
$2,000,000, is a library in itself 
—written by 3,500 authorities 
from 50 different countries. 


Please send me by return mail, without any obii- 
gation on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
describing 


the new Britannica together with low 


price offer, etc. 
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Our Business Civilization 


Some Aspects of American Culture 


By Colette 


“This story approaches the frail naughtiness 

of La Vie Parisienne, yet combines with that 

a depth of humanity, a sense of pity, which 

only a Frenchwoman could marry to such 

a theme.” —New York Herald-Tribune. 
Illustrated 


$2.50 


Second Printing 


John Huss 


By Benito Mussolini 


A dramatization of the great Czech religious 
reformer’s struggle which, goes far to ex- 
plain Mussolini's feelings on religious ques- 


tions as expressed in his Vatican agreement. 


$2.00 


The Captive 


(La Prisonniére) 


By Marcel Proust 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 


“An extraordinary and unique novel.” 
—Isabel Paterson in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
“Compares well with the greatest literary 
works of the century . . . grasps and holds 
the attention with a power that equals the 
proverbial power of evil. Yet it is not evil, 
it is literature.” —The Argonaut. 


$3.00 
Second Large Printing 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI - 66 FIFTH AVENUE 









BY 
JAMES TRUSLOW 
ADAMS 


From his flat in London, James Truslow 
Adams views the American scene with the 
tranquil eyes of an outside observer. He is 
a member of most —if not all—of the New 
England and American historical associa- 
tions, the winner of the Pulitzer Prize in 
history in 1922, and the author of a number 
of important volumes dealing with the prin- 
ciples of statesmanship and the develop- 
ment of New England. 


This well considered examination of certain 
aspects of modern American life is cer- 
tainly destined to arouse controversy 
wherever it is read. 


In his criticism of contemporary American 
morals, educational ideals, political stand- 
ards and cultural aims, Mr. Adams has cre- 
ated a formidable indictment against the 
results of business ideals upon American 
cultural standards. 


$3.00 








Genius in 
Love & Death 


By Paul Wiegler 


These portraits of Goethe, Michelangelo, 
Poe, Oscar Wilde, and Rossetti will be 
recognized as belonging to the highest 
achievement in the art of biography. Paul 
Wiegler has caught the secret of character 
portraiture and writes with the rare poetic 
quality that seizes upon dramatic situations 
to reveal the psychology of his subject. 


**Paul Wiegler, according to my conception, 
is one of the outstanding critics of present- 
day Germany. In his portrayals of passion 
and destiny, his art of characterization rises 
to a poetic height and achieves a work, 
which may be considered as one of the most 
desirable new publications.” - ThomasMann 


$2.50 


Ambrose 
Bierce 


By Carey McWilliams 


A fine piece of biographical writing, a prod- 
uct of six years’ work in research by the 
only man who has had access to the Bierce 
family documents. A very interesting life 
of this famous author. 


$3.50 
NEW YORK 
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R. HOOVER’S APPEAL to the Senate to pass the 

tariff bill because there was much important legisla- 
tion to be enacted, because he believed that the Senate was 
not “unable to legislate,” and because “the interests of the 
country require that the tariff legislation should be com- 
pleted during special session,” was tactically an unwise 
move which served only to bring out the complete control 
of the situation by the Democratic-Progressive coalition. 
That control is due in large part to Mr. Hoover’s own 
wobbling leadership and the outrageous character of the 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives, domi- 
nated by the President and the Republican machine. The 
House let a bill emerge which bore no relation to the 
promised measure to aid the farmers. The Progres- 
sive group in the Senate would have been unfaithful to its 
admirable record if it ‘had not fought a bill which was in 
itself a swindle and which could not possibly help the farm- 
ers. The President has only himself to thank for obliging 
them to kill the measure. The chief Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Times says that “those Republicans 
who now follow his [Mr. Hoover’s] lead have dwindled 


designated Administration candidate, Commissioner McKelvie 
of the Farm Board, particularly drew Mr. Norris’s ire and 
forced the announcement of his decision. Fortunately, Mr. 
McKelvie has denied the report. We cannot believe that 
Mr. Hoover would lend himself to anything like this. Much 
as he must be hurt by Mr. Norris’s opposition, the President 
knows that among all his colleagues the Senator from Ne- 
braska stands preeminent for courage, independence, ability, 
and long experience. 


T WOULD BE BAD FAITH as well as bad eco- 
nomics for Congress to extend the coastwise shipping 
laws to the Philippines, thereby preventing any but Ameri- 
can vessels from trading between the islands and the United 
States. Quite apart from the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence, which is being considered by Congress this winter, 
the proposal would limit shipping facilities and inevitably 
increase rates. In other words, the policy would be wholly 
disadvantageous to the interests of the Filipinos, as their 
resident commissioners in Washington told the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate in a recent hearing. The War 
Department, which supervises the Philippines through its 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, also opposes the suggested change. 
The Shipping Board, on the other hand, is for it, although 
Alfred H. Hoag, director of its Bureau of Research, ad- 
mitted when pressed by members of the Commerce Com- 
mittee that the proposal would probably result in higher 
shipping rates. The demand for a change in our present 
policy comes solely from certain American ship companies, 
backed by our beet-sugar interests, which are keen for any- 
thing which would put a crimp in cane-sugar imports from 
the Philippines. Thus the issue is a part of the perpetual 
battle between the good of the people, on the one hand, and 
the profits of special interests on the other. 
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OTHING IF NOT SPECTACULAR seems to be 
the motto of Marshal Pilsudski, officially Minister 
of War in the Government of Prime Minister Switalski, 
but to all intents and purposes dictator of Poland. His 
latest performance runs true to form. On the afternoon 
of October 31, shortly before the Sejm was to begin its 
budget session, some ninety officers, all armed, entered the 
chamber without troubling about such formalities as by 
your leave. When asked to retire they refused; they were 
there, they said, to protect the Marshal, who intended to 
preside in the absence of the Premier, who was ill. Enters 
the Marshal presently by a back door. Naturally, under the 
circumstances, the members of the Sejm declined to do 
business; but the president of the republic, Dr. Moscicki, 
while advising an adjournment, announced that he must 
confer with Pilsudski. With the unpleasantness temporarily 
adjusted, the deputies then took tea. It all looks like opera 
bouffe, but Washington political circles are reported as won- 
dering whether the irruption of the officers means that Pil- 
sudski was actually in danger, or whether the first step has 
been taken toward another coup d’etat. The fact of the 
matter, of course, is that Pilsudski as the “strong man” of 
Poland has precious little use for parliamentary institutions, 
and would probably welcome a dictatorship in the fascist 
manner. 


[* TIME OF PEACE Italy, possibly in response to 
certain protests from this side of the water, is loosening 
her grip on her sons and, if one may say so, grandsons. 
American-born sons of Italian parents, American citizens of 
Italian birth, and even Italian citizens resident in the United 
States may return to their erstwhile native shores without 
fear of being conscripted into military service—in times of 
peace! A statement issued recently by the Stefani Agency 
in Italy and by the Italian Embassy in Washington makes 
clear that while persons who were once or still are Italian 
citizens may expect to visit Italy with impunity and to stay 
from three months to a year, this does not apply in any sense 
to a period during which Italy is at war, when new regula- 
tions will presumably be announced. The present ruling, 
however, is a welcome release from obligations which no 
country is wise in imposing. It may be that as he grows 
older in government, Mussolini is learning diplomacy. 


VERY DAY THE CABLE brings news of more exe- 

cutions in Russia—for sabotage and for counter-revolu- 
tion. Five former generals were reported shot in a group on 
October 21; a colonel and two “apostles” were stated to 
have been killed on October 25, and the same dispatch 
records the shooting at Samara of one priest and five rich 
peasants (kulaks) for opposition to “Soviet socialization 
measures.” At Simbirsk and Novosibirsk a half dozen “class 
enemies” were put to death, and Walter Duranty of the New 
York Times reports that “one day’s bag of executed kulaks 
totaled upward of fifty.” His dispatch of October 27 told 
of the removal of twenty-six more foes of the Soviet. This 
more nearly suggests a peasant uprising than anything else 
and it is beyond doubt a measure of the grave resistance the 
Soviets are encountering in their efforts to bring the peasant 
into line. Of this there is striking proof in an item in the 
Moscow /zvestia that the “autumn grain sowings in the Kubas 
region of North Caucasus total only 4 per cent of the five 


year plan’s amount. The kulaks sowed only 26,000 hectares 
and the plan estimated their sowing area at 200,000.” If 
other dispatches record that the Government is as a whole 
winning its fight with the peasants, that cannot conceal the 
fact that it thinks itself compelled to use shocking means to 
accomplish its ends. The only creditable thing about it is 
that the Soviets seem to be telling the world of the killings 
they authorize. But they must not be surprised if those 
killings produce injurious resentment abroad. 


HEN MATTHEW WOLL climbs upon the band- 

wagon and indorses old-age pensions, as he did at the 
recent convention of the American Federation of Labor in 
Toronto, it is a good index of the remarkable progress which 
pension advocates have made during the past year. Thus far 
in 1929 four States—California, Minnesota, Utah, and 
Wyoming—have provided old-age pension systems, bringing 
the total States having pension legislation up to ten. Of 
course, the systems adopted by several of these States are far 
from ideal, and the allowance of one dollar a day made by 
most States is miserably inadequate, but the whole movement 
is significant because it is breaking down the American preju- 
dice against social insurance by the state. When the com- 
munity has learned to think of old age as a social responsi- 
bility the day may come when every person who spends his 
life in useful work will be guaranteed a living income during 
his declining years. How critical is the problem of old-age 
security was revealed by the experience of an employment 
bureau in New York City which was opened last year and 
maintained exclusively for those past the age of thirty-five. 
In eighteen months 5,800 persons of middle age passed 
through this bureau but only 200 found work. No one 
knows what happens to the aged poor who cannot get relief 
or work. The Welfare Council of New York estimates 
that there are 28,000 persons past sixty-five in New York 
City who are dependent, but only about half of these are 
cared for by institutions. 


OBER ISLAND HAS GONE WET. Not because 

Sober Island (a small community in Nova Scotia) has 
had a sudden flair for riotous living, but because it wishes 
to remain relatively sober. Ten years ago Nova Scotia, by a 
majority of 57,000, passed a prohibition law, or temperance 
act as it was called, which made illegal the public manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor but provided for government stores 
where liquor might be sold for medicinal purposes only on 
prescription by a physician. Corruption set in early. Large 
blocks of the population were continuously “sick”; doctors 
sold prescriptions and bootleggers flourished ; at last the gov- 
ernment stores were selling liquor without even the formality 
of “scrips.” On October 31 Nova Scotia held a plebiscite 
on two questions: “Are you in favor of retention of the 
Nova Scotia temperance act?” “Are you in favor of the 
sale of liquor under government control?” The latter pro- 
posal won by almost 27,000 votes. Meanwhile in Ontario 
government control and sale of liquor has been upheld. 
Premier Ferguson (Conservative), who was elected in 1926 
on a platform solely devoted to a promise of government 
control, has once more been elected, with a larger majority, 
in a campaign of which his record on the liquor question 
was the main issue. Prince Edward Island is now the only 
Canadian province which has a prohibition law. 
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HEODORE E. BURTON twice represented Ohio 

in the Senate and in years gone by was a useful and 
vigorous Congressman of the more independent Republican 
type, earning deserved praise for his steady opposition to 
the pork-barrel expenditure of public funds and for his 
interest in the civil service. But it is as a lifelong advocate 
of peace that he will be longest remembered. As vice-presi- 
dent of the Inter-Parliamentary Union and as chairman of 
the American delegation at the Geneva conference in 1925 
for the control of international traffic in arms he won de- 
served praise. Indeed, as a member of various peace societies 
he supported every move for disarmament. And he fought 
for the arbitration treaties, the abolition of the submarine 
and of poison gas, and the outlawry of every aggressor nation. 
We are happy to recall that one of his most conspicuous 
services was his breaking with President Coolidge in 1926 
over the question of funds for the last three cruisers of the 
eight authorized in 1924. He not only opposed the building 
of those vesse!s, he demanded a decrease of the forces we had 
at that time. Mr. Burton is believed to be the only person 
on record who served first in the House, was then promoted 
to the Senate, returned to the House, and finally in his 
seventy-fifth year again took his seat as Senator. 


HE DEATH IN NEW YORK of Thomas Hastings, 

the surviving partner of the distinguished architectural 
firm of Carrére and Hastings, removes another one of the 
figures who contributed greatly to the fixation and develop- 
ment of American taste in architectural matters. Like 
Charles F. McKim and Stanford White he was a classi- 
cist, and like them he was facile in his adaptation of French 
and Italian types to our American life. That he had much 
imagination in his early career was clearly demonstrated by 
those remarkable St. Augustine hotels, the Ponce de Leon 
and the Alcazar. As time went on, however, he was unable 
to interest himself in the great new development of Ameri- 
can life and architectural taste exemplified in the skyscraper. 
It became apparent, too, that his work was not always of 
the best quality; it is stated that he has left a considerable 
sum in his will to the city to alter the facade of the New 
York Public Library, which was perhaps the most import- 
ant creation of his firm. But all in all, Mr. Hastings’s taste 
was high and he made great contributions to the evolution 
of American architecture by way of the Beaux Arts road. 


HIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO exactly a correspondent 

of The Nation had his say about the matter of col- 

lege athletics. He was Henry Rutgers Marshall and in a 

letter to the editor he inclosed certain lines from Euripides, 

as translated in Symonds’s “Greek Poets.” ‘The lines are 

as pertinent now, in the face of the recent Carnegie Founda- 
tion report on college sports, as they were then. 


Of all the thousand ills that prey on Hellas 

Not one is greater than the tribe of athletes; ... 
How to be poor and row in fortune’s boat 

They know no better; for they have not learned 
Manners that make men proof against ill luck. 
Lustrous in youth, they lounge like living statues 
Decking the streets; but when sad old age comes, 
They fall and perish like a threadbare coat. 

I’ve often blamed the customs of us Hellenes, 
Who for the sake of such men meet together 


To honor idle sport and feed our fill; 

For who, I pray you, by his skill in wrestling, 
Swiftness of foot, good boxing, strength at quoits, 
Has served his city by the crown he gains? 

Will they meet men in fight with quoits in hand, 
Or in the press of shields drive forth the foeman 
By force of fisticuffs from hearth and home? 
Such follies are forgotten face to face 

With steel. We therefore ought to crown with wreaths 
Men wise and good, and him who guides the state, 
A man well tempered, just, and sound in counsel, 
Or one who by his words averts ill deeds, 
Warding off strife and warfare; for such things 
Bring honor on the city and all Hellenes. 


Grundy and Us 


S a student of constitutions, give us Uncle Joe 
A Grundy, Pennsylvania high-protectionist, in his testi- 

mony before the Senate Lobby Investigating Com- 
mittee. Madison, of course, was all right in his day, and 
as Uncle Joe so well observes, in making the Constitution 
he was probably doing the best he could under the circum- 
stances; but it is hard luck for the “great reservoirs of wealth 
and taxation” like Pennsylvania to have their tariff making 
interrupted, in consequence of his misguided two-Senators- 
per-State arrangement, by the too “vocal” representatives of 
the “backwoods commonwealths.” 

So, coming to us, we offer this constructive suggestion. 
Let us reduce the backward States to, say, a quarter of a 
Senator apiece. Then let us draw and quarter, for exam- 
ple, Walsh or Borah or Blaine, or perhaps best of all Norris, 
most vocal of the Senators of backwardness, and send a 
quarter each to North Dakota, Idaho, Arizona, and Arkan- 
sas, as a beginning. The entire quartet of Senators named 
would furnish adequate representation to sixteen States, and 
Uncle Joe could doubtless name enough other qualified Sena- 
tors so that each of the numerous backward States could be 
properly supplied at the same rate. And this method would 
certainly be more effective than Mr. Grundy’s futile appeal 
to Senator Walsh’s “intelligence” to produce a satisfactory 
silence from these States when we enter the high realms of 
protectionist thinking. 

We amplify next that profound and pregnant suggestion 
of Uncle Joe that the backward States ought to “hold their 
peace” on the tariff because they “have no chips in the 
game,” but that their Senators should have their say on mat- 
ters not too high for them like “Junior Red Cross and out- 
door relief.” We have rarely seen more wisdom in fewer 
words. Simply systematize it. Let everybody talk and vote 
on the big matters, say we, in proportion to the chips he has 
put up for. Then we shall always know just where we are 
at. Thus: Pennsylvania (a forward State, mind you—an 
Oliver Twist State, in fact), Hoover campaign contribution, 
$1,000,000; words allowed in debate (at a cent a word), 
100,000,000; votes on tariff schedules (at $2 a vote, the 
historic Philadelphia rate) 500,000. Senator Norris’s Ne- 
braska (a backward State for sure), Hoover contribution, 
thirty cents; words in debate, three (three too many) ; 
votes, divil a vote. This is our idea of efficiency in political 
science. In that realm, first came Madison, then Uncle Joe 
Grundy, then us, and the greatest of these is us. 
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Mr. Hoover and the London Conference 


months off. It is of the utmost importance to all the 

world. It is of especial importance to Herbert 
Hoover. A success there means great prestige for the Presi- 
dent—something that he needs sorely in view of his failure 
to put through much of his Congressional program, his 
silence on the tariff-bill swindle, his numerous bad appoint- 
ments, and the slowing down of prosperity which will in- 
evitably follow the crash in Wall Street. But if his own 
fortunes were not in the least involved he would still owe 
it to the country to put forth every effort to make the con- 
ference one of real achievement. If it labors mightily and 
brings forth only a mouse after all the promise of Ramsay 
MacDonald’s extraordinarily successful visit, there will be 
bitter disappointment the world over. If it should be 
wrecked as was the Geneva Conference, humanity will be 
in a worse plight than if no conference had been called. 

What the hour demands, therefore, is leadership from 
Mr. Hoover and genuine preparation for the London meet- 
ing. We do not mean mere technical preparation. We are 
aware that the State Department is at work upon that and 
we have complete trust in the ability of Messrs. Stimson and 
Cotton to.prepare their briefs with fidelity and vision. But 
adequate preparation does not end there. The President is 
not rousing the public mind to support his contentions at 
London any more than Mr. Wilson rallied the liberal forces 
of the country before he set out to his disastrous failure in 
Paris. By no means every American stands with Mr. 
Hoover on this issue. The big-business forces which employ 
the Shearers are not in line, though for the present silenced 
and hamstrung. The loyalty of many of the high naval 
officers is still questionable; they do not yet act as if they 
knew that Herbert Hoover is commander-in-chief; and the 
shipbuilders will continue to hope that somehow or other the 
cruiser program will be continued. These and others would 
welcome failure at London. 

Hence it seems to us of the utmost importance that Mr. 
Hoover should mobilize all the great liberal and religious 
forces which are ready to uphold his disarmament policy to 
the fullest extent. But they must be concentrated around a 
definite platform. He cannot, of course, do this without 
revealing, at least in part, just what his program is to be, and 
that he may be reluctant to do if he is planning a coup for 
the start like the drastic proposals offered by Secretary 
Hughes at the Washington Conference in 1921. But it 
seems to us of far greater importance that Mr. Hoover 
should have behind him the solid battalions of liberal opinion. 
We know that it is not Mr. Hoover’s habit or policy to take 
the public into his confidence. He is still to a considerable 
degree the engineer working away in his office and expecting 
that his wishes will be questioned by no one and carried out 
precisely as he formulates them. He has, for instance, not 
touched in a single speech upon his conference with Ramsay 
MacDonald, or the results achieved. The public has learned 
what it knows about the conference not from the American 
President but from the British Prime Minister, except for the 
joint statement signed by them both. It is a fact that that 


, “SHE London Disarmament Conference is but two 


statement and Mr. MacDonald’s speeches have not fully 
allayed the fear in European countries that Hoover and 
MacDonald went beyond the naval agreement and practi- 
cally concluded an unwritten Anglo-Saxon entente. Absurd 
as this belief may be, its existence is still another reason why 
Mr. Hoover should speak out frankly to his countrymen. 

It is idle to deny that two of the announced appoint- 
ments to the American delegation to the London conference 
have chilled the enthusiasm of many of Mr. Hoover’s sup- 
porters. We understand that his choice of Senators David 
A. Reed and Joseph R. Robinson was dictated by political 
strategy. We suppose that Mr. Hoover considered it clever 
to select a foremost Republican Senator and the leader of the 
Democratic Senate minority as his representatives so that 
they would come back to the Senate committed to whatever 
decisions are arrived at by the conference—they will be com- 
pelled to defend their own work against the criticisms or 
attacks of their fellow-Senators. But sometimes strategy 
of this kind is too clever. Certainly it is not encouraging 
that the two men he has chosen are both imperialistic and 
militaristic ; both are on record in favor of large defense pro- 
grams. If that will lend strength to any demands on their 
part for reduced armaments, it puts on the fighting line in 
London men who must necessarily be far less eager for 
radical reduction than would others. To us it seems a 
profound mistake not to have placed at least one man or 
woman on this commission who was known for his or her 
advocacy of far-reaching naval limitations, someone who 
would fight with absolute determination for the most that 
could be achieved. Failure to give the commission any such 
zealot somewhat offsets for us President Hoover’s wisdom 
in relegating the admirals to the position of technical 
advisers. 

The fact remains that whatever the personnel of thie 
commission, the public is in entire ignorance as to what its 
demands are going to be. We do not know whether the 
United States will ask the abolition of all battleships, or 
merely extend the life of those in existence and further delay 
replacements; whether we shall demand the abolition of all 
submarines or their limitation; whether we are after an 
agreement which shall compel us to build more cruisers or 
not. We do not even know whether Mr. Hoover intends 
to hold up as he should the construction of the remaining ten 
cruisers and the air-craft carrier authorized by the Fifteen 
Cruiser Bill of last February. The American people remain 
in ignorance of what the general naval policy of the country 
is because, as far as one can see, we have none. Our Presi- 
dents declare that we maintain our navy only for defensive 
purposes, yet the construction of the fleet is not based upon 
any policy of rigid coast defense; ships are being built to be 
used in other waters and to fight major battles at remote 
distances from our coast line. It is time, Mr. Hoover, to 
clarify public opinion. The liberals and the pacifists of this 
country, like the multitudes who believe in extremely limited 
armaments for America, are ready to cooperate. They need, 
however, to be told at once exactly what the objective is, and 
how far the standard of disarmament is to be carried. 
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Prince von Bulow 


BRAHAM LINCOLN once told a friend to beware 
A of a certain man. “Do not trust him,” he said. 

“He parts his hair in the middle.” Bernhard von 
Biilow parted his hair in the middle and presented a gen- 
erally dandified appearance, but he was still a trustworthy 
and virile person and it was a profound loss to Germany 
that he was not Chancellor in 1914. We do not base this 
opinion upon the posthumous document which the Berliner 
Tageblatt has just published. In that the Prince tells what 
he would have done had he, and not von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
been at the head of the govern: «t in the crucial hours 
which led up to the World War. » would not have made 
the fundamental mistake of giving carte blanche to Austria. 
“Never under any circumstances,” he wrote, “would I have 
allowed Austria . . . to break off diplomatic relations with 
Serbia and to begin military action.” He would have in- 
sisted, as any responsible humane statesman should, 
that the few points not conceded by Serbia should be taken 
to the Hague Tribunal precisely as Serbia itself suggested. 
He would also never have declared war on France or per- 
mitted Germany to violate Belgian neutrality; he would 
have tried for a just peace with Russia in 1915 and with 
England in 1916, and would probably not have authorized 
the fatal submarine campaign of 1917. 

If these suggestions smack of wisdom after the fact 
and overlook the influence of the German military and naval 
chiefs once the war was begun, it is beyond question that if 
von Biilow had been in the saddle he would have exerted 
the power and authority of the civilian branch of the gov- 
ernment far more than did the war-time chancellors. His 
courage was beyond doubt. Thus he alone dared to curb 
the Kaiser’s loose tongue by obtaining his agreement to sub- 
mit for revision any future public utterances. To force this 
concession von Biilow had to offer his resignation. Had the 
Kaiser been wise he would immediately have intrusted von 
Biilow with the chancellorship after von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg’s blunder over Belgium. Instead, relying upon von 
Biilow’s perfect knowledge of Italian and of Italy, he sent 
him to Rome to keep the Italians loyal to the Triple Al- 
liance. Here von Biilow had the greatest opportunity of his 
life, and here he failed. Had he succeeded, even if he had 
only kept Italy out of the war, he would have insured vic- 
tory to Germany and saved his country from complete dis- 
aster. But the Allies outbid him and purchased Italian sup- 
port in the open market, because of the refusal of Vienna to 
make the great territorial sacrifices which Italy demanded 
as the price of her adherence. Prince von Bilow returned to 
Germany saddened and broken, thereafter to be an embit- 
tered and critical onlooker on the political scene. 

Conservative though he was, mistaken as he was in 
much of his foreign policy during the years from 1900 to 
1909 when the train which fired the explosion of the World 
War was being laid, it is nevertheless true that he was en- 
titled to be called a statesman. He knew the world, he 
spoke at least five languages, he was a realist, he was a man 
of great personal charm, and he had genuine valor. He held 
to his death everyone’s respect, even that of the democratic 
forces which had always opposed him while in office. 


The Men Who Did It 


OW that the great crash in the stock market is over 
N and a 16,000,000 share day is a thing of the past, 
people are naturally disposed to ask why it all hap- 
pened. To ascribe the colossal upset to “speculative fever,” 
“mob psychology,” swollen brokers’ loans, or the boosting 
of security prices to fantastic figures is not to go far in the 
direction of an explanation. Doubtless each of these in- 
fluences operated to help on the crash, but they are surface 
indications of the state of the market rather than causes of 
the market’s condition. The causes lie deeper, and the most 
important of all of them is the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

When the Federal Reserve system was established, 
in 1913, there was a widespread belief that the new 
plan, in addition to the benefits which it might confer upon 
banking and the general financial life of the country, would 
make a recurrence of financial crises all but impossible. The 
grouping of all the leading banks of the country in regional 
systems, each with a considerable measure of autonomy but 
subject nevertheless to control from Washington; the mobi- 
lization of the gold reserve; the regulation of the discount 
rate; a strict control over the loans of member banks; 
authority to issue a paper currency which in an emergency 
should meet any conceivable demand for money; the restric- 
tion of the banking operations of the regional Reserve Banks 
to dealings in government bonds and acceptances and the re- 
discounting of commercial paper offered by member banks: 
all these things, it was believed, made the system so power- 
ful and effective that a financial panic, if one seemed immi- 
nent, could be promptly throttled before any serious mischief 
was done. 

What everybody knows now is that the crisis came, that 
it was not throttled, and that the market ran wild. The last 
thing that most people thought about during the recent ex- 
citement was the Federal Reserve. A few powerful bank- 
ers in New York met in conference to see what could be 
done to stem the tide of declining prices, but the Federal 
Reserve was not a party to the discussion. What bankers 
and brokers know very well, however, is that the Federal 
Reserve is the body primarily to thank for the disaster which 
the stock market has just gone through. 

The trouble began in the summer of 1927, when the 
Federal Reserve gambied on the chance of precipitating a 
speculative orgy in this country by reducing its discount 
rate with the object of aiding the financial rehabilitation of 
Europe. In the succeeding fall and winter it released some 
$500,000,000 to $600,000,000 of credit available for specu- 
lative purposes by its purchases of government bonds. As 
the speculative fever rose the Board, instead of gradually 
curtailing credit, helped it to expand, pufting out increasing 
quantities of Reserve notes and actually maintaining for 
some time a discount rate lower than the market rate for 
prime commercial paper. Leading financiers and the editors 
of financial journals pointed out again and again the danger 
of the policy which was being pursued, but with as little 
apparent effect as if they had spoken to the wind. When, 
at last, the situation began clearly to spell disaster and far- 
seeing investors prepared to get out of the market, the Board 
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bludgeoned the market with veiled threats; when finally it 
acted, its action was drastic and too late. 

It was not in human nature to withstand the tempta- 
tion which the Federal Reserve, by its policy of inflated 
credit, held out to bankers, speculators, and the public. 
Prices of securities went higher and higher, discounting for 
years in advance the earning power of the issuing corpora- 
tions. A veritable torrent of new financing, with issue after 
issue of “rights,’’ was let loose upon the market, demanding 
more credit from the banks and raising to dangerous heights 
the total of brokers’ loans to be carried at call rates which 
sometimes varied erratically several times in a day. An 
imposing list of investment trusts piled upon the top-heavy 
structure a new type of security whose soundness depended 
upon the worth of stocks and bonds bought by the trusts in 
an inflated market. The tipster was abroad in the land, 
and brokers of the highest standing kept on advising their 
clients to buy. Then the bubble burst, and real profits and 
paper profits alike vanished in disaster. What held the hard- 
pressed credit structure together was the action of the banks 
in carrying the brokers, and the action of the brokers in car- 
rying some of their customers. The Federal Reserve did not 
count at all. 

The responsibility of the Federal Reserve, weighty as 
it is, must be shared by the Coolidge and Hoover administra- 
tions. For two years and more, while calamity was pre- 
paring, the country was again and again assured from Wash- 
ington that everything was all right—industry prosperous, 
business good, savings increasing, the outlook fine. No 
warning has come from the Potomac to give the country 
pause—nothing but smug official complacence in a situation 
rotten to the core. One wonders, now that the mischief 
is done, whether the people who have been misled will forget, 
or whether they will remember. 


The Female Form Divine 


HE New York Times for October 31, 1929, carried 
a picture so extraordinary that even a sober-minded 
journal like The Nation, which does not as a rule 
concern itself with any but the Higher Things, cannot refrain 
from comment. It was a picture of a lady—unmistakably a 
lady—and one in evening dress; from her shoulders dangled 
what used to be called a bertha; her arms were therefore 
covered to the elbows; and her legs—we mention perhaps 
for the last time what will shortly become unmentionable— 
were not visible at all. If she was a bifurcated radish no- 
‘body but herself and her dressmaker were aware of it. About 
at her middle there were certain tucks and gathers in her 
costume that constricted her form into one that the female 
torso cannot assume without artificial aid—in other words, 
she evidently wore corsets. Hastily reassuring ourselves as 
to the date—it was not in reality a cut from Harper’s 
Magazine for 1892—we rubbed our eyes, took a long breath, 
and laid the paper down. “Female fashions must be chang- 
ing,” we murmured. And so it was. 

Much white paper has been utilized of late years for 
remarks, mostly ululatory, on the emancipation of women. 
Women were free, we learned; they were no longer slaves. 
They could vote, swear, smoke, and stay out nights. They 


had legs; on the last point there could be no possible shadow 
of doubt whatever. We learned that the entire weight of 
a modern flapper’s garments, including her shoes, totaled 
about 22 ounces, and we saw in the Sunday rotogravure 
sections the flapper pictured in stages of undress which made 
the statement perfectly credible. In the midst of all the 
cries of joy there were certain faint moanings of distress. 
If it took only three yards of material to make a dress, what 
was to become of the silk industry? If corsets were never, 
never going to be worn any more, what was to be the future 
of the American whale? But the lady customers and the 
silk-worms and the whales only laughed, and woman’s 
emancipation went on. 

Now it becomes evident that the moans of distress were 
not in vain. And the new fashions bring back, to the triumph 
of the couturiers, bows, ruffles, tight waists with their ac- 
companying corsets, “princess” slips, and—alas, for emanci- 
pation—skirts that sweep the very sidewalks, freed for so 
many happy years from this sort of broom. We do not lack 
voices raised in passionate protest: Fannie Hurst says, “Let’s 
not wear them”; lady writers of somewhat lesser eminence 
but no less fervor declare that they can’t bear them; but the 
department stores report that their customers, while they 
grumble, cannot but comply. And one sees, at theaters 
where the smart folks gather and at the movie palaces 
where the proletariat succeeds in forgetting, for a time, a 
harsh world, skirts that, if not actually to the ground, are 
much, much longer than the knee-length scarves of only 
yestermonth. 

There is in this genuine cause for mourning. It is 
too bad that modern women should again be slaves to 
fashion; it is a pity that the female form, happily free of 
entanglements for half a dozen years, is in a fair way to 
go back to them. We ourselves should welcome a strike 
among the customers. We cannot hope to see our women 
assume the tactics of the Doukhobors, the famous Russian 
sect of non-resistants who will have none of the laws of 
Canada in which they now reside and declare their pro- 
tests by the simple and charming expedient of removing their 
clothes, though surely in the past few years we have become 
accustomed enough to large sections of the female anatomy 
not to be too shocked by the rest of it. Let the women 
protest; we should applaud and admire them for it. Let 
them refuse to be first bound by a yard of rubber and 
then hung like a clothes horse with yards more of silk or 
wool. They looked much nicer, on the whole, in last year’s 
clothes than the newest fashion plates give any evidence of 
their looking in those of the present. Indeed at no other 
time do we recall that the most up-to-the-minute styles gave 
such an impression of general dowdiness and disrepair. 

But long association with human nature does not make 
us too optimistic. We shall hope; we shall, if necessary, 
pray. A sweeping glance at the other half of the human 
race, the male, is not encouraging. "Women are slaves to 
fashion. True. What of men? Do they still wear wool 
suits in hot weather, high collars in all weathers, stiff hats on 
their heads, stiffer shoes on their feet, and the most curious 
and hideous cut of coat and waistcoat so far devised by an 
ingenious tailor? The answer is that they do. If the 
women are wiser, more power to them. If they refuse to 
conform to the current styles in dress they will deserve to 
govern a meek and docile world. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


protest at New York University against the action of 

the football coach in dropping a Negro football player 
rather than run the risk of a cancelation by the University 
of Georgia. Upon the issue the college paper speaks out 
boldly: 


If there is any further attempt to sidetrack this issue 
by “passing the buck,” as had already been illustrated by a 
declaration that the coach alone can decide the line-up, or 
sobbing, as some of the papers have done, that Myers might 
be injured if he played, which is an indictment against the 
courage of all our own players and that of the officials, to 
say nothing of the offense to the tender sensibilities of 
Georgia; if, we repeat, this issue is side-tracked, then we 
urge all our students with a sense of decency to boycott 
that game and let an empty Stadium stand as a monument 
to New York University’s belief in the racial equality upon 
which democratic government exists. 


[' is heartening to discover that there is much articulate 


This seems to me forthright. I refrain from calling it 
brave because I have become convinced that there is a good 
deal of nonsense in crediting journalists with exceptional 
courage whenever they speak out hard in favor of minority 
opinions. It requires very little nerve to speak frankly when 
you are alone with your typewriter. I have been in plenty 
of controversies with newspaper employers and did manage 
once to get myself fired. It did so happen that I was writ- 
ing what I believed to be absolutely and literally true but 
courage was no factor in the proceedings. I hadn’t the 
slightest notion that there would be any objection to what I 
had said. And many of the fiercest storms in which a col- 
umnist finds himself are of this same accidental variety. Not 
even a trained newspaperman realizes the difference between 


. the phrase typed out and those same words printed in a 


paper. Constantly there are ructions in editorial rooms be- 
cause some well-known personage insists that he was grossly 
misquoted by the reporter who met him at the pier. Natur- 
ally reporters have been known to make mistakes but gen- 
erally in case of dispute it is the well-known personage who 
has erred. Some trivial phrase slips out which sounds inno- 
cent enough until it is backed by the majesty of cold type 
and then it seems so different that the man who uttered the 
words cannot believe that he ever said them. 

Nevertheless, though humor may get a speaker into 
trouble it is one of the best bulwarks behind which a writer 
may bore from within. Within recent years I have gained 
the reputation of being a somewhat dangerous man in a 
newspaper office. It has been said that I make many enemies 
and I only wish it were more nearly true. Controversy, and 
I mean bitter and violent controversy, is not only the very 
life of the column but also of a community. I am not going 
to put on any false modesty and pretend that I have never 
started a good row. When I got mad I wanted to. Some- 
times I succeeded. And yet for six years I went along doing 
a daily column for one of the most conservative papers in 
New York. We had no disagreements and few of the rock- 
bound Republican readers ever asked for the scalp of the 
columnist who chanced to be a socialist, a pacifist, and a 
heretic. Being younger at the time I had much more capacity 


for humorous invention than I possess now. Indeed, I even 
had hopes of being accepted as a funny man. This never 
came to pass. There were too many competitors with more 
wit, but at least it kept me in bread and butter. My in- 
clination was to be alternately grave and gay. If Monday’s 
column was, according to my notions, a funny one, Tues- 
day’s would be designed with the intention of utter serious- 
ness. To my surprise and chagrin I found that readers could 
not tell the difference. They thought that all of it was 
clowning. Accordingly nobody minded in the least if I 
took potshots at sacred cows. In the office and out the im- 
pression prevailed that I was only fooling. 

This sort of liberty never was very satisfactory. Years 
ago I decided to go straight and abandon the hopeless effort 
to be a humorist. This resolution was the result of a shock. 
There was a preacher in our town whose opinions I heartily 
detested. I didn’t like his personality, either. So on a Mon- 
day afternoon I sat down with the intention of making him 
squirm. The piece seemed to me a very fair example of 
vituperation. Next day there came a note from the clergy- 
man saying that he had enjoyed my foolery immensely and 
wouldn’t I come and have lunch with him. 

Of course, the best way to make people mad is to be 
mad yourself, but this is a difficult formula. There are 
certain emotions which can’t be faked. A theatrical manager 
told me that in Paris it was the accepted practice for pro- 
ducers to pay the newspaper critics in advance so that they 
would write favorable reviews. This condition, he said, was 
no secret even to the general public. “I don’t see why you 
stand for it,” he said to an amateur theatergoer. “How on 
earth can you tell from the notices whether a new show is 
any good or not? Your critics praise everything.” 

“Why, it’s perfectly simple to tell,” explained the 
Parisian; “enthusiasm can’t be bought.” It is likewise im- 
possible to manufacture indignation for your own conveni- 
ence. A columnist finds only infrequent situations in which 
his own honest anger at some monstrous miscarriage of jus- 
tice is sufficient to enable him to foment sufficient fervor to 
madden his adversaries. Generally he must content himself 
with arousing much more minor irritations. This is not dif- 
ficult. Using the pronoun “I” too frequently will always 
do it. There must be several hundred persons in New York 
who make an habitual practice of clipping out columns and 
ringing with a blue pencil the first person singular wherever 
it appears. This is then sent to the columnist. Another cult 
waits for any mention of “New England witch burners.” 
This inspires anywhere from one to half a dozen letters 
pointing out that the Puritans in America never actually 
burned a witch although they hanged a few and condemned 
one to death by a process known as “‘pressing.” 

The fact that Keats made an error in the name of a 
famous discoverer is also a stimulant to protesting clients. 
You remember the poet placed Cortez on that peak in Darien 
when the great Pacific first swam into his ken. But just 
let a columnist make a reference to “stout Cortez” and he 
will get five letters calling his attention to the fact that it 
was really Balboa. Herywoop Broun 
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Russia from a Car Window 


II. The Industrial Vision 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


I. Tue TAsk oF REBUILDING 

HE rebuilding of an ancient commonwealth! What 

could be more fascinating for men of vision, pur- 

pose, and power, determined to set free the victims 
of priests, princes, and czars? To this task the Bolshevik 
leaders have set themselves with absolute determination and 
with such ability, intelligence, and devotion that if this 
were happening under any other government under the sun 
the world would be ringing with their exploits and marvel- 
ing at their daring and their triumphs. The traveler in 
Russia cannot witness it without being profoundly impressed 
by it, if he has imagination. He forgets that he is behold- 
ing a Communistic experiment because this industrial pro- 
gram is precisely what should be undertaken in China were 
it to be united under a similarly determined but non- 
communistic group of leaders; it is precisely what could and 
should be done in any backward or war-wrecked country, 
quite aside from any question of social changes. It is about 
what any group of capitalist leaders would have to do were 
they to drive out the Bolsheviks and themselves take charge. 

For with the Revolution has come to the Russian 
masses a thirst for more tangible things, a demand for a 
richer as well as a freer life. This the Bolsheviks themselves 
fostered by their promises, voiced primarily by Lenin. They 
must, therefore, make good and so would any possible suc- 
cessors have to make good. Gone forever is the illiterate 
Russia of the Czars, in which millions of slaves of a feudal 
land system went without shoes, without.adequate clothing, 
often without sufficient food, without profit from the gifts 
of the machine age and from modern inventions. In the 
brief decade of Sovietism the masses have learned so fast to 
demand and to expect more goods and more opportunities 
that the Bolsheviks realize that theirs is a race against time. 
They must satisfy the workers. They must whip or cajole 
the peasants into line if they would succeed, and they can- 
not wait too long to produce the necessary goods, to re- 
duce the cost of living, to render the habitually complaining 
peasant contented, lest a genuine opposition arise to dispute 
their iron-handed oppression. Work must be found for the 
additional millions who annually reach the age of economic 
self-support—there are three and a half millions added to 
Russia’s population every year, and every time an agricul- 
tural machine displaces a peasant worker he goes to the 
nearest city for work. Hence their “five-year program” for 
the industrialization of Russia. 

To me, I confess, there seems something profoundly 
anomalous in the attitude of the Bolsheviks toward the 
modern machine; they not only welcome it, but actually 
embrace it with the fervor of a most passionate lover. When 
I think what the machine age has done to America and to 





* This is the second of a series of six articles. The third will appear in 


our next issue.—Epitor THe Nation. 


other countries by its exaltation of materialism, its enthrone- 
ment of prosperity as the sole god of the people, by its 
creation of such a ghastly difference between the rich and 
the poor, by its regimentation, its standardization, and its 
effort to reduce everyone to complete mental subservience 
to the status quo, the Bolshevik desire to put Russia on a 
plane with the United States overnight strikes me as being 
as contradictory as it is daring. To this, however, the Bol- 
shevik economists with whom I talked replied that they were 
unafraid of the machine because they would not allow pri- 
vate individuals to master the nation through control and 
ownership of that machine. By joint ownership of it by 
all the people, they will, they declared, bend it to their 
purposes, and make it their slave without any deleterious 
consequences to themselves or their state. 

They even hope to surpass this country by cutting out 
the waste which comes with the competition of private 
ownership. The head of one of the greatest Russian iron 
works, the historic Putilof plant in Leningrad, who had 
recently returned from a considerable stay in the United 
States, assured me that the great American plants devoted 
40 per cent of their expenditures to advertising, salesman- 
ship, and other exploitation of their goods. In a non- 
competitive industrial state this disappears. Moreover, the 
Russian plant has an extraordinarily low overhead in sal- 
aries to its executives. Thus, the head of the Putilof factory 
receives the regular Communist stipend of 250 rubles a 
month ($125) in addition to a modest apartment. A similar 
executive in the United States would receive between 
$50,000 and $75,000 a year, and would have at his service 
highly paid vice-presidents and assistants. The highest sal- 
ary paid in the Putilof works is 300 rubles a month; it is 
paid to a non-Communist. If, in addition, the Russians suc- 
ceed not only in industrializing their plants, but in infusing 
into their workers the spirit of working for all instead of 
for themselves, they will produce with a cheapness no cap- 
italist industry can equal. 


II. THe Spirir oF THE WoRKERS 


That they are perhaps already getting into their work- 
ers something of this spirit of laboring not merely for them- 
selves and their unions, but for their fellow-Russians, seems 
to be borne out by the testimony of an American engineer 
from Detroit. Him we found in Stalingrad erecting the 
buildings for a tractor factory which is expected to be pro- 
ducing at the rate of 60,000 tractors a year within fifteen 
months. I asked him if he felt the presence among the 
workers of any other motive than the wage incentive. He 
replied—before other witnesses—that he did. “I do not 
know,” he said, “whether you would call it nationalism or 
communism or what you would call it. But it is there. 
It makes them feel they are working for others than 
themselves.” In the great agricultural implement plant at 
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Rostov-on-the-Don more than one-half the Communist civil 
engineers have declined as a matter of principle to accept 
higher wages. This is not an isolated case. Incidentally, 
the Stalingrad American added his belief that when the 
Russian labor he was handling became efficient under ade- 
quate and sufficient foremen, now lacking, it would surpass 
American labor because of its greater stamina and endur- 
ance. The lack of foremen is extremely serious. 

At present, however, the other industrial nations have 
nothing to fear from Russian competition. It will be gen- 
erations before the Russian factories now planned can supply 
the wants of their own people. Not all of those we saw by any 
means are working their labor efficiently at present. Some 
were; as, for instance, an extraordinary newsprint mill on 
the Volga above Nizhni Novgorod. Here was the latest pulp 
and paper-making machinery—there are only five such mills 
in all Europe (though there are a considerable number in 
the United States). Everything about it was up-to-date; 
the workers, wisely enough, were nearly naked, revealing 
superb bodies; the engineers, here as everywhere, were 
young and able, some with American and Canadian experi- 
ence. Elsewhere the control was often slack; the dearth of 
foremen was manifest. The flow of raw materials to the 
machine was inadequately organized. At Dnieprostroy 12,000 
Russians are doing what 3,000 or 3,500 Americans would 
achieve. Everywhere, however, were competitions in efh- 
ciency between shifts, banners urging greater speed and ac- 
curacy for the sake of the country and the cause, and lunch- 
hour entertainments of music interspersed frequently with 
shop-talks. Everywhere there were pictures, or tables, 
showing what the factory has produced and what it is ex- 
pected to produce under the five-year plan. It is a common 
event for the workers of a factory to sign a manifesto 
against the shortcomings of the plant and 
to pledge themselves to end waste, delays, 
and inefficiency. 


Ill. 

I have said in a previous article that 
Russia is the only country in which ineffi- 
ciency is a crime. One American engineer 
told us that he was informed: immediately 
on his arrival that it meant life-imprison- 
ment if he were caught grafting. (He 
opined that we should have to have many 
more jails in the United States if there 
were any such policy here.) He told of a man about to go 
on trial for delaying the work by failure to move some great 
piles of gravel to the point where they were needed. After we 
left Russia it was announced that nine directors and en- 
gineers of the Shipbuilding Trust were to be tried for build- 
ing unseaworthy ships, and delaying and sabotaging the 
work. If they are found guilty they are likely to be shot, 
as were the unfortunate engineers who were executed after 
trial for sabotaging the work in some mines in the Donetz 
basin in 1928. 

Grafting by a Communist is a deadly sin. One hears 
much outside of Russia of the higher-ups privately lining 
their pockets. I did not find any reliable observer in 
Russia who took any stock whatsoever in this. Colonel 
Hugh L. Cooper, the distinguished American engineer who 
is supervising the construction of the great Dnieper River 
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power plant, informed the American press men on August 8 
last that he had disbursed under the Soviet $600,000,000. 
“The most glorious thing in Russia,” he added, “is the 
absence of graft. There was not a kopek of graft in all 
these millions—not even a suggestion of it.” Yet I find, 
on my return, that American cynicism—and corruption— 
is such that few. people will believe that the Russian gov- 
ernment is free from graft. The very seclusion of Stalin 
and other Russian leaders and their refusal to allow them- 
selves to be written up or to be hobnobbed with by for- 
eigners and correspondents would ordinarily make for gossip; . 
but the Moscow correspondent of the Associated Press 
cabled on July 21 last that the only gossip connected with 
any of the leaders was to the effect that two of them occa- 
sionally indulged in too much liquor. A similar analysis of 
public men in prohibition Washington would hardly limit 
the number of over-imbibers to two! 

There is still another fact about the Russian indus- 
trial revolution which may in the long run be serious for 
business competitors. The Russians are doing their utmost 
to release and bring out the creative abilities of the plain 
workingmen. I think that every member of the unofficial 
delegation of the Russian-American Chamber of Commerce 
which I accompanied would agree that the men we en- 
countered at the head of the great enterprises or in high 
government office were an exceedingly impressive lot. All 
of them were in their forties, but, far more significant, 
the most striking were men who had themselves toiled at 
the lathe and at the work-bench. The head of the Putilof 
works, whom I have cited, worked at a lathe until the war 
came; his technical education he acquired at night. No 
one could talk with him and not believe that he knew 
his business from A to Z. The head of the Nizhni Novgorod 
Soviet was formerly a machinist familiar 
with most of the large metallurgical plants 
of Russia. Mr. Ivanov, the head of the 
tractor factory in Stalingrad, the son of a 
workman, himself labored with his hands, 
obtaining only a public-school education. 
Later he saved money and took special 
courses. These were but a few. I am 
aware, of course, that many, many exam- 
ples of men rising from the ranks could be 
cited in America—Ford, Schwab, Edison, 
and others. Yet I cannot but feel a 
marked difference in emphasis. There are 
exceptional plants in America where the aid and counsel of 
workers are sought and their ranks searched for able men 
for promotion. I doubt if there is a single American factory 
which has on file 1,400 suggestions and inventions received 
from its 2,300 workers in one year, as is the case in one 
Russian works. In Russia this bringing out of the creative 
impulses of the workers is a fundamental government policy. 

As for the control of their workers, these heads of 
industry declared that their word was final except in occa- 
sional cases which were taken to the Labor Court. The 
chief of the Putilof works declared that he was quite suffi- 
ciently in control to consider himself the final arbiter. Since 
my departure from Russia the government, if press dis- 
patches are to be trusted, has itself further weakened the 
democratic control of industry by the workers in it and has 
given to the heads of the factories almost as much arbi- 
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trary power as have similar heads in capitalist states. This 
is another effort to speed up production and end waste. 


IV. SHORTCOMINGS OF THE ENGINEERS 


It needs, of course, all the engineering training and ex- 
perience, administrative and executive talent it can find; 
the lack of them, as in the railroads, is often serious. The 
Russian engineer is one of the highest-grade technicians to 
be found anywhere in the world. When it comes to prac- 
tical matters he is often lacking. Frequently he has not 
proper respect for manual labor. But he has vision—if 
anything, too much. It is related of one of the numerous 
American engineers in Russia that he was asked to study a 
new electric-power project involving $50,000,000. He read 
it, laid it down, and then said: “I wish one of you fellows 
would come to my hotel and fix its electric elevator. It 
isn’t working.”’ His auditors left, insulted and indignant. 
In a week they came back, saying: “We get your point.” 
It is a lesson the Russian in many walks of industry deserves. 
He can see a great need, plan for it like a field-marshal— 
or rather as no field-marshal ever planned—and then for- 
get the details or try to go too fast. The engineers at 
Dnieprostroy and Stalingrad probably no more overshoot es- 
timates than do the average American engineers who have 
often wrecked new and old enterprises by their blunders 
or by underestimating costs. Beyond doubt some of the 
great plants are ahead of any demand in the section in which 
they are placed. The officials admit this and then tell you 
just how many towns of 250,000 people will spring up 
within five or ten years to absorb the surplus power. They 
have just (October) let the contracts for a town to cost 
$300,000,000 to be built alongside the Dnieper dam—$100,- 
000,000 of which will go for American equipment—to 
house 300,000 people. It is proof of their foresight that 
the very expensive office-building used for the dam construc- 
tion is to become the administration headquarters of the new 
city. 

Wasteful, the American engineers call this policy of 
anticipating the needs. The Bolshevik smiles. He knows 
that this is not a case of making private profits; that his 
government is bound to care less whether an auto factory or 
a synthetic nitrogen plant makes money than would a pri- 
vate man risking all his capital. The Bolshevik govern- 
ment is, or should be, looking at the problem as a whole. 
It can pool the profits and losses of a whole nation’s busi- 
nesses. It can afford to take many losses if by doing so 
it meets pressing needs and provides for the future. It 
must, as already explained, work with the utmost speed and 
it knows that such speed means hastily drawn plans, with 
increased opportunities for error. And it must, by reason 
of its humane and wise code for labor, do things which 
no private employer would think of undertaking. We drove 
one day into a great new plant. The factory buildings had 
not progressed beyond the foundations, but there stood a 
number of most impressive apartment houses for workers, 
each apartment with all modern equipment, including a 
bathroom. “Cart before the horse,” said the fellow-traveler, 
an American engineer, who sat next to me. “The idea,” he 
said, “of building such costly barracks for workingmen be- 
fore you put up the plant and find out whether it will pay! 
We'd put our men in huts till we found out.” A Russian 
nearby looked amused. Later he said quietly: “That is 


just the difference between your system and ours. Our 
creed is to consider our workers first and profits next. We 
cquld never ask our workers to live in shacks.” There 
was an American engineer employed in this plant. He took 
the Russian’s point of view, saying with heat: “It was just 
the right thing to do to look after the laborers first. They'll 
get their money back in good-will and far greater efficiency.” 


V. A TreMENDOoUS DANGER 


Our visiting engineers and business executives could 
not, however, get over their belief that all this haste and 
speedy planning, this pouring of millions of rubles into 
plants without even a guaranty of sufficient capable fore- 
men, engineers, and executives might easily lead to the en- 
tire collapse of the Soviets. There is undeniably much force 
in their contention. Losses after a certain point will count 
and will cost the people dearly in heavier taxes or heavier 
cost of living, or in gradual wrecking of the entire financial 
system by the depreciation of the ruble. At the very least 
they would curtail the speed of production and limit the 
program of future years. Again, there is tremendous danger 
in the fact that the Soviet officials control the bookkeeping. 
There are no independent committees of audit, any more 
than in the Italy of Mussolini. Every American executive 
knows how easy it is to fool oneself and others by book- 
keeping devices. The Soviet managers not only have this 
temptation, they are also on both sides of the fence as manu- 
facturers and consumers. If they find that a tractor fac- 
tory is not making profits, what is to hinder their raising the 
price to themselves—in the form of their trusts—to the rich 
peasants, to the cooperatives? No one can stop them. Few 
will criticize—if any. Finally, the temptation to show the 
capitalist world, at any cost to themselves, that their system 
is successful may prove perilous to a degree, if not their 
economic undoing. This is in part what some of the Moscow 
correspondents had in mind when they said to me that if the 
Soviets last through the next four years, they will hold 
Russia for generations. 

It would take the canvas and the genius of a Tolstoy or 
a Dostoevski adequately to portray all of this wonderful 
activity. It has, I repeat, in many of its aspects nothing 
to do with communism. As it is, the number of new 
plants and new industrial enterprises is overwhelming. At 
Leningrad the Soviets are far along toward the completion 
of the greatest lumber port on earth—four ports in one— 
with all the work of handling done, a minimum by human 
labor and a maximum by electricity. It already exports 
1,000,000 tons of lumber annually. The Dnieper power 
plant is to be the largest in the world. They are building 
a merchant fleet of six hundred steamers. The railroads are 
being modernized with amazing success and greatly devel- 
oped ; they are operating 50,000 cars daily as against 20,000 
three years ago. Everywhere we went there was feverish 
activity; everywhere the claim that where industry had not 
far surpassed pre-war activity it was close to it. It is im- 
possible for a layman to understand hew so much could 
have been done in so short a time; how such a vast machine, 
whatever its defects, could be built so rapidly and work so 
well; and how the stupendous sums necessary for it are 
obtained. It is a gallant, far-sighted, magnificent effort to 
rebuild an ancient commonwealth and to bring relief and hap- 
piness and well-being to one hundred and fifty million souls. 
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Prosperity—Believe It or Not 


III. The Worker’s Share 


By STUART CHASE 


EVENTY-ONE in every one hundred urban persons 
. belong to the Working Class; twenty-nine to the Busi- 

ness Class. In this article we shall talk chiefly about 
the seventy-one. They work primarily with their hands and 
address their activity to physical things. The twenty-nine 
work more with their heads and deal in words and ideas. 

No clean-cut division of social classes can ever be made 
in America. A skilled mechanic is likely to be a garage owner 
or landlord at the same time, and thus be in both the Work- 
ing and the Business Class. This sort of potpourri must be 
borne in mind in connection with all the following group 
figures. 

The national income per capita increased from $625 in 
1922 to $742 in 1928, a gain of 20 per cent during the 
period of prosperity and perhaps the most significant single 
figure in the whole exhibit. It told us nothing, however, as 
to income by classes. Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, in “Recent 
Economic Changes,” has prepared a table which does. 


SHARE OF THE NATIONAL REALIZED INCOME 


Billions of Dollars Percent Per cent 

1925 1925 1913 

TIE, « shecctewole ot bine 30.7 38 37 

Ore Pee eee 15.0 18 15 

Pensions and benefits. . ‘3 1 1 

Rents and royalties .. 10.6 13 15 

ee eee 3.9 5 7 

pS ree 4.1 5 6 
Profits withdrawn 
(mostly farmers and 

small business men) 16.4 20 22 

DAME: sie eaak wow 81.8 100 100 


The Working Class received in 1925 nearly 31 billion 
dollars in wages, or about 38 per cent of the total national 
income. ‘The Business Class received in salaries, rents, in- 
terest, and dividends some 33 billion dollars, or 41 per cent 
of the total income of the country. Nor is this all. A 
considerable slice of the last item in the table also belongs 
to the Business Class in the form of merchant’s profits. The 
jump since that year is in salaries. Clerks and salesmen are 
increasing their numbers, and executives in this era of pros- 
perity lengthen at once their tee shots and their annual re- 
tainers. Landlords are losing ground but not bankers. 

We can now venture a rough estimate of average family 
income. Dr. Copeland finds that 10 per cent of American 
income receivers took a third of the national income in 1925: 

Number of Share of National Average 





families Income per family 
Richest 10 per cent 2,700,000 27 billions $10,000 
The rest of us... 24,300,000 54 billions 2,200 
cc” ee 27,000,000 81 billions $ 3,000 





* This is the third in a series of seven articles on American Prosperity. 
The fourth will appear in the issue of November 27.—Epitor Tue Nation. 


The richest 10 per cent comprises the upper strata 
of the Business Class—capitalists, landlords, bankers, higher 
executives, the more businesslike of the professional men. - 
The remaining 90 per cent includes the lower levels of 
the Business Class, the Working Class, and the farmers. It 
averages $2,200 a year and does not always know just where 
the gasoline is coming from for one car. Probably a third 
of the members have no car at all. Today, with a national 
income of 90 billions, the averages for both groups will be 
a little higher, though the number of families has, of course, 
increased. The change will not be great. If we take only 
the poorest 80 per cent of all families, their average income 
would be well under $2,000. 

Dr. Copeland has calculated the average income per 
employee for the year 1925 by various industries and 
occupations. 


Agriculture (mostly farm laborers)............ $ 537 
Merchandising (including shopgirls and clerks).... 1,315 
PEE. dea we craryrins ire sieasnd ogrvis ne eae’ ena aedel 1,318 
EIN CP renee ere 1,362 
Transportation and utilities...............005. 1,554 
ER egy ya ey + HR Ger, 1,574 
CSRUESIINONE GERIIIONB 55 so os 3 5b adbicpe cos 1,585 
Bashi (enettly edd). oo oss ocicdessteevsecn 2,179 
WINE 5 o:ca 5.5 oD in's 4 cm5'R) Saree on nae a ea 1,408 

BE MONDE Ss. od oo wise ido ablighs aN ewes $1,384 


This is not strictly a Working-Class exhibit as it in- 
cludes all who work for wages and salaries. It serves, how- 
ever, to show two very important things. First, in a year 
of great commercial prosperity the average employee received 
only $1,384. Second, great sections of the white-collar class, 
although a part ideologically of the Business Class, are in 
the same low economic condition as the manual workers. 
This applies particularly to shopgirls, telephone girls, ship- 
ping clerks, messenger boys, the lower ranks of bookkeeping. 

The reason these figures are below the family-income 
estimates is that increasingly in America it takes two or more 
workers to support a family. 

The minimum cost of living for a “standard family 
of five” in Middletown in 1924 was $1,920.87. How many 
families received it? One hundred Working-Class families 
were picked at random. The total income of seventy-four 
of them was less than the cost of living budget of $1,920.87 
—although some had fewer than five members in the family. 
Only twenty-six families earned more than this modest 
budget of health and decency. The income of the group 
ranged from $344.50 to $3,460, with a median at $1,494.75. 

In the summer of 1929 the New York Department of 
Labor surveyed 536 Working-Class families where the wife 
worked for money at home. Husbands averaged $28.26 a 
week ($1,470 a year) when working, but 17 per cent of 
them were unemployed at the time of the investigation. They 
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were day laborers, building tradesmen, clothing workers. 
The wife added an average of about $6 to the weekly 
budget. ‘None of the families had median income as large 
as that required to maintain a family of five at a minimum 
comfort level.” The New York of 1929 does not vary 
much from the Middletown of 1925. 

We turn next to wages. Since 1920 the striking 
changes in the American labor market have been: (1) The 
restriction of immigration; (2) the decline in birth-rates and 
death-rates; (3) the growth of industry in the South. 

From 1907 to 1914 an average of no less than 686,000 
immigrants from Southeastern Europe and Asia landed on 
our shores each year. In 1925 just 22,000 landed. As a 
result some half million a year of pick-and-shovel men have 
ceased to flow into American industry. Again, as a re- 
sult, employers have been forced to handle the available sup- 
ply of labor with more care and efficiency than heretofore. 
Wages have tended upwards; automatic and semi-automatic 
machinery has been greatly stimulated ; strikes have declined. 

Hourly rates for unskilled labor jumped from 20 cents 
in 1914 to 55 cents in 1920. They slid down to 41 cents 
in 1922 and have crept slowly up since then. On January 
1, 1928, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mated the average for unskilled work the country over at 
43 cents an hour, with the Middle Atlantic States paying the 
maximum, 49 cents, and the East South Central States the 
minimum, 27 cents. This indicates the very meager share 
in prosperity which labor in the South is receiving. Indeed 
it is difficult to observe anything particularly prosperous in 
the whole body of unskilled workers, the country over. 

The United States average of 43 cents an hour 
means only $1,032 a year. 

The Southern average (the minimum) of 27 cents 
means only $648 a year. 

The Middle Atlantic average (the maximum) of 
49 cents means only $1,176 a year. 

How much gasoline, on top of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, does this pay for? And, of course, the annual figures 
as given are far too high. They are based on a 300-day 
year. Unskilled laborers are lucky if they are employed 
three days out of four. 

The best available barometer of wages during the pres- 
ent era is found in the combined hourly rates of twenty-three 
industries, as presented by Dr. Wolman: 


re F ee $ .56 
oo $ .61 PEE a ee 56 
_. . BESS MS Se PG.” Pepa 57 


Here certainly is no great cause for rejoicing. The 
peak was registered in 1920 with 61 cents. By 1922 rates 
had fallen to 49 cents, rising to 57 cents in 1927. 

The building trades are about 50° per cent unionized 
the country over, and they have pushed up their hourly 
earnings farther than any other Working-Class group. In 
1914 they averaged 53 cents; in 1927, $1.32. The plateau 
in the hourly rate curves of other industries (from 1923 to 
date) is not found among carpenters, masons, and plumbers. 
Their curve goes steadily upwards. We find large variations 
between cities, however. Carpenters receive 80 cents an 
hour in Atlanta and $1.50 in New York. Bricklayers get 
$1.38 in Los Angeles and $1.75 in St. Louis. 

It must be remembered, however, that hourly rates and 
cash put into the pay envelope are two entirely distinct 


things. Rates may be high, but if a man works only half a 


»year, his net income may be very low. Nor are fines and 


systems of docking unknown in American industry. Fifty- 
seven cents an hour—call it 60 cents in 1929 if you like— 
for an eight-hour day, 300 working days a year, means an 
annual cash income of $1,440. Probably the majority of 
wage earners are not working 300 days. Dr. Copeland, you 
will remember, calculated an annual average wage of $1,384 
for various occupational groups in 1925. 

The prosperity chorus has raised a considerable hue 
and cry as to labor’s savings and investments in corporation 
stocks. No statistics are available showing the amount of 
Working-Class savings as such. The savings of the entire 
population increased from 8.4 billions in 1912 to 26.0 billions 
in 1927, while the number of depositors grew from 12.6 mil- 
lions to 48.4 millions. This looks like a tremendous increase, 
but Mr. Abraham Epstein points out that on the basis of the 
1912 dollar the increase instead of 26 billions is nearer 15 
billions. Mr. Epstein concludes that the net increase in 
Working-Class savings has been greatly overemphasized. He 
is undoubtedly right; but making all due allowances, a very 
hefty increment has been registered. 

While the number of Working-Class stockholders is 
large, however, their average holdings are small. There 
were about 100 billions of corporate stock outstanding in the 
United States in 1926. Employees had subscribed to not over 
one billion of this amount. Many executives and professional 
employees held substantial blocks in the billion. This leaves 
the share of the Working Class at far less than one per cent. 
Assuming a 10 per cent return—which is high—dividends 
now distributed to the workers, if equally divided among all 
American workers, would amount to about $4 a year. 

To sum up our findings as to the share of labor. We 
have reason to believe: 

1. That wages as a whole are tending slowly upward. 

2. That wages as a whole are increasing faster than 
the cost of living—without allowing, however, for the new 
standard of living. If a motor car, a radio, a telephone, and 
a bathtub be counted as prime essentials, wages are not keep- 
ing up to the cost of living. That they have not done so the 
six billions of instalment credit bear striking tribute. 

3. That the share of the Working Class in the total 
national income was, up to 1925, neither increasing nor 
declining. 

4. That savings and savings-bank depositors are in- 
creasing, but large reservations are in order in respect to 
the net increment to the Working Class. 

5. That the share of labor in corporate securities is 
negligible. 

6. That the average industrial worker receives some- 
where in the neighborhood of $1,500 a year, with large vari- 
ations vocationally and geographically. Unskilled labor in 
the South comes perilously close to the rock bottom of bare 
subsistence with an annual income of not over $650. 

7. That the only real prosperity has come in the ranks 
of certain skilled workers—notably in the construction indus- 
try. Even this is relative. 

8. That family income is normally greater than head- 
of-the-family income. If “the mister” had to pay all the 
bills, not only would the new standard of living be incon- 
ceivable, but it would be a life-and-death struggle to main- 
tain the necessary modicum of food, shelter, and clothing. 
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Austria Faces Her Crisis 


By G. E. R. GEDYE 


Vienna, October 12 

ITTLE Austria has been making a nuisance of her- 
L self to the Great Powers on and off for more than 

two years. The new Austrian nationalism which 
is growing up under the wing of Heimwehrism and which is 
as intolerant of foreign comment as is the nationalism of 
any big Power, bitterly resents the attention paid to Aus- 
trian affairs in the foreign press. It complains that many 
worse things happen in Germany and elsewhere than in 
Austria but attract less notice. 

The chief reason why Austria is not allowed the privi- 
lege of having her revolution behind closed doors and shut- 
tered windows lies in the threat to European peace inherent 
in any disturbance of her slender hold—financially, eco- 
nomically, politically, and militarily—on life. For her deli- 
cate health the Powers themselves must bear the largest 
share of responsibility. Had we of the victor Powers in the 
World War shown less vindictiveness toward the German 
subjects of the Hapsburgs, and less extreme generosity at 
their expense to the Hapsburgs’ Slav subjects—and to Italy 
—this malaise would probably not exist today. Had we 
seen that the inhabitants of German-Austria had as fair a 
chance of economic health as the inhabitants of Czecho- 
Slovakia or Jugoslavia—or even Hungary—instead of throw- 
ing them the bone of present-day Austria to live on when 
the meat had been cut away by others, and on top of it for- 
bidden them to seek sustenance at the table of the German 
Reich to which they were invited, Austria would never 
have become a danger spot in Europe. There would not 
have been that army of unemployed, discontented, and dis- 
inherited—that array of wasted energy and even of talent 
living in enforced idleness, ready to listen to Heimwehr 
cure-all demagogy. These unfortunates would not have 
been so eager to feel themselves men again in olive-green 
uniforms with cocks’ feathers in their hats. And if there 
had been a coup d’etat in a healthy Austria against Socialist 
predominance in Vienna, though it might have cost the 
country the sympathy of democrats abroad the rest of the 
world would have felt no more concern than it did over 
the coups in Lithuania, Poland, or Jugoslavia. 

There is little need to trace the growth of the Heim- 
wehr. Everyone knows how unimportant in home politics 
were the little patriotic groups of ex-officers and soldiers who 
had done much for the local defense of Austria’s frontiers, 
up to the time of the riots of July 15, 1927. These riots 
were the product of the extreme bitterness of Austrian poli- 
tics—of the incitements of the extremist Socialist press com- 
bined with the provocation of the acquittal of Nationalists 
who had shot down Socialists. The Austrian peasantry, 
which distrusted Vienna before the war and hated it after- 
wards, firmly believed that the Vienna Socialists had tried 
to set up a dictatorship of the proletariat. The story, 
which everyone in Vienna knew to be utterly untrue, was 
assiduously propagated by the Clericals to inflame the coun- 
tryside against the Socialists. From their agitation was born 
the modern Heimwehr. 


What is the truth about the Vienna Socialists? Many 
—not all—of their leaders are doctrinaire extremists. Dr. 
Otto Bauer is separated from Mr. J. H. Thomas by a 
gulf precisely as broad as that which separates that religious 
crusader against Socialism, Dr. Seipel, from Mr. Baldwin. 
Austria has not only the Jews, but also the Socialists and 
Clericals whom it deserves. 

The great tactical error of the Socialists has been their 
concentration on a local triumph within Austria’s narrow 
frontiers to the neglect of world developments. They have 
ignored the definite resettlement of Europe into capitalist 
grooves and have continued to conduct themselves as though 
the world were still in the state of flux of 1919. It is true 
that they have done literally magnificent social-welfare 
work in Vienna, but they have used it to strengthen their 
rigid party system. ‘They have done much to redress the 
balance of open luxury on the one hand and hidden poverty 
(of spirit as of pocket) on the other which characterized 
imperial Vienna. But to do so they have bled Vienna com- 
merce, so it declares, nearly white. They have broken the 
“lackeyism” of the Hapsburg capital, but they have humili- 
ated the bourgeoisie with continual threats of street demon- 
strations. But a denial of certain loudly trumpeted allega- 
tions of their enemies needs to be recorded once again. They 
are not Bolsheviks. They have adhered throughout to the 
platform of democracy and rejected that of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Whether expediency alone induced some 
of their wildest leaders to do so is another matter. They 
are entitled to be judged by their actions and professions. 
To their leaders more than to anyone else in Austria is it 
due that the country escaped bolshevism when that move- 
ment prevailed around her in Munich and Budapest in 1919. 
And in July, 1927, their leaders not only never dreamed of 
a Socialist coup d’etat but risked their lives to calm a mob 
which had got out of hand. They must accept the blame 
for failing to restrain the mob which they believed they 
could control and which their press had helped to inflame. 
The responsibility is serious, but it does not justify the leg- 
end which by dint of assiduous repetition is now almost 
graven in the face of the Austrian Alps, that they planned 
the July riots to overthrow the state. 

Chancellor Schober, the man of the hour, the Police 
President of Vienna, has spoken of the Heimwehr as a great 
Volksbewegung—a movement of the people. He is justified 
by the facts. The Austrian industrialists have lavished 
money on the cause of crippling the powers of the trade 
unions. The Hapsburg aristocracy of Austria, far prouder 
than that of parvenu royal France (was it not the aristocracy 
of the Holy Roman Empire, of papal if not of divine 
origin?) has, in part openly but still more secretly, grasped 
at this hope of recovering that past eminence which it sees its 
Hungarian counterpart maintaining today. The peasant al- 
ways disliked Vienna, even Hapsburg Vienna—how simple 
to persuade him to dislike the Vienna of the Socialists! A 
“Heimwehr terror” exists today throughout the Austrian 
countryside which is the counterpart of the “Socialist terror” 
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of the factories. If there is no job for the non-unionist in 
the cities, equally there is no roof to shelter the peasant who 
is backward in declaring his allegiance to the Heimwehr of 
his lord and master. The bigoted and superstitious among 
the Alpine peasantry rushed to the Heimwehr colors at the 
call of the priest. The disinherited—the officer, the civil ser- 
vant, the caterer to a great court and aristocracy, the bank 
clerk, the lackey—all those whose world had crumbled about 
their ears found in the demagogic words of the Heimwehr 
leaders a new-old gospel which they had not dared to hope 
to hear again. 

I have written elsewhere of the Heimwehr movement 
as a crowded charabanc careering downhill with no one at 
the steering wheel, destined only to crash into the wall. 
Socialism bars its path, with a dozen eager hands anxious 
afterwards to grasp the wheel—if there is anything left to 
grasp. Dr. Seipel would steer toward Hungary. The Vati- 
can—and Dr. Seipel is the Vatican in Austria—proverbially 
thinks in centuries. Wilder dreams than that of a revived 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy have been entertained in Eu- 
rope since 1918. A Hapsburg restoration today sounds 
fantastic, but a Danube confederation strikes a less fantastic 
note. It would be no bad stepping-stone. At least it would 
prevent the extinction of Hapsburg hopes which union with 
Germany would imply. The Reichspost, commonly consid- 
ered Dr. Seipel’s paper, is well known to be monarchist in 
sympathy, though that is kept in the background. But to 
say—as some Vienna papers do—that Dr. Seipel is actually 
planning a Hapsburg restoration is a wild exaggeration. 

There are many other eager hands ready to grasp the 
steering wheel after the smash: those which flirted with 
Italian fascism, the German nationalist organizations which 
have supplied much of the money, the industrialists who wish 
to curb the trade unions and even to put back the clock of 
social legislation, the schwarz-gelb Hapsburg aristocracy, the 
higher bureaucracy, and the former imperial generals who 
see in present-day Hungary the best stepping-stone to a res- 
toration of something at least of the past. There is also the 
Wittelsbach influence which dreams of a Bavarian restora- 
tion helping toward the realization of schwarz-gelb dreams. 

What of those “moderate Heimwehr,” the people who 
really justify Chancellor Schober’s description of “a great 
people’s movement”? Although artificially cultivated with 
lavish funds by cynical party politicians for their own pur- 
poses, the Heimwehr has recently, especially in the federal 
states, become a cause to inspire a large section of the popu- 
lation with genuine enthusiasm. In Vienna, despite all the 
rhetoric of its friends and leaders, it remains a delicate hot- 
house plant beside the robust wild flower of Socialism. But 
in the provinces it has taken firm root, and as Herr Schober 
told Parliament, it must be reckoned with seriously. It is 
a swing of the pendulum—a reaction against the extrava- 
gances of the revolution, which is in danger of becoming 
Reaction with a capital letter. Herr Schober has set him- 
self to the task of guiding this purely anti-Socialist enthu- 
siasm into legal channels. The Socialists, after several years 
of truculence, are in yielding temper. They are in a mood 
today to surrender most of their really “revolutionary” gains, 
which it would have been far better for them to have yielded 
gradually and unobtrusively years ago. But for the essen- 
tials they are not merely prepared, but determined to fight, 
in Parliament and outside it, on the plaform and—behind 


the barricades. And they believe that with Heimwehr ac- 
ceptance of Schober as chancellor that movement has reached 
and passed its dangerous zenith. 

Johann Schober, who has always looked on police work 
as a trust, who has been happiest as a district police com- 
missioner, a “people’s judge” to whom the workers turned 
in times of trouble of many kinds for counsel, knows the 
price which Austrian Socialism paid under the monarchy in 
the long struggle for universal suffrage, parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and the abolition of class franchise. He is not of 
their camp. He has no high opinion of “parliamentary” 
government with its endless quarreling over trivialities and 
its secret bargains between a handful of party leaders. Al- 
though he probably considers Austria unripe for “full” de- 
mocracy, the Socialists are at the moment content to see him 
in charge. For many years their leaders have privately given 
him more of their confidence than they have given to any 
non-Socialist, trusting him as a level-headed non-political ser- 
vant of the republic as he was of the monarchy. The scan- 
dalous campaign of the Socialist press against him as the 
“bloodhound” of July 15, 1927, was never more than a dis- 
creditable party maneuver to give the fury of the workers 
an objective after the terrible slaughter of that day of evil 
memory. Schober is human. He cannot have forgotten the 
treatment to which he was subjected, but a man with his 
sense of duty is likely to put aside these memories as far as 
possible in the interests of the state, which includes the great 
Social-Democratic (Socialist) Party as well as its enemies. 

It is doubtful whether the Heimwehr threats can be held 
responsible for the downfall of Austria's biggest bank, the 
Bodenkredit Anstalt. Probably the bank was in any case in 
too bad a state to have maintained its independent existence 
for long, but the Heimwehr scare certainly precipitated the 
debacle. The tragedy of the Bodenkredit taught a lesson to 
those behind the Heimwehr movement which may have im- 
portant results. It has completely stopped the contributions 
of banks and industrialists to Heimwehr funds, and has led 
them to exert such influence as they may possess over the 
Heimwehr leaders in a sedative direction. Complete dis- 
armament of both bodies is, of course, the only final solution, 
and the day will come, if Herr Schober remains chancellor 
as long as every well-wisher of Austria must hope, when he 
will find himself in a position to take this essential step to 
pacification. It is dificult for him to do so at the moment 
on account of the entirely laudable pacifism of the Socialists. 
If he acts while they alone demand disarmament, he incurs 
the risk of being charged with doing so at their instigation. 
When someone in the bourgeois camp has the courage to 
raise the same cry and so earn the gratitude of the greater 
part of the nation, which is heartily sick of the whole busi- 
ness, he will feel free to move. 

The future is not yet clear. The heavily armed Heim- 
wehr battalions have been wildly incited for two years 
against parliament, democracy, and the Socialists. The latter 
have been urged to prepare to resist to the death. Their arma- 
ment in general is much inferior, but in Vienna and Upper 
and Lower Austria it is probably better than that of the 
local Heimwehr. Some of the Heimwehr have unquestion- 
ably made detailed and serious plans for a putsch, and may 
do so again. Some of the bourgeois party leaders are with 
them. Almost all of them render eager lip-service to the 
Heimwehr which they created but which, like Frankenstein's 
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monster, now threatens their very existence. The party 
politicians (except, of course, the Socialists) are tumbling 
over one another in their eagerness to be accepted by the 
movement which scorns party politics. Today Herr Scho- 
ber’s name is sacred to the Heimwehr leaders. Tomorrow it 
may be a name of scorn if he fails to persuade them to see 
reason. The Heimwehr leaders insist on a clean sweep, on no 
concession whatever to the Socialists or to democracy. This 
is possible only by a violent break of the constitution, which 
cannot be altered legally without the assistance of the Social- 
ists to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. There are 
various places for a “bloodless” putsch, for a breach of the 
constitution on a minor issue first, which would not arouse 
the workers but which could then be used as a precedent. 
The Clericals are showing caustic skill of a high order in 
twisting the wording of the constitution to this end, espe- 
cially in the pages of the Reichspost. But legal progress in- 
volves compromise. It is Chancellor Schober’s difficult task 
to see that this is effected with the maximum of “face- 
saving,” especially for the Heimwehr. 


[Since the above article was written, ~ Chancellor 
Schober’s bill has been introduced. It is far more reaction- 
ary than anyone anticipated; yet the Heimwehr declare 
that it is only one step on the road to the abolition of par- 
liament and a fascist dictatorship.—Eprtor THE NATIon.] 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter has just been X-rayed. Not for the first 
time. But for the worst time. Medicine, like the 
rest of our civilization, grows ever more complex. 

The Drifter recalls having had his teeth X-rayed a couple 
of times in the past, and it was all over with the celerity, 
and about the expense, of a passport photograph. Likewise he 
once before had some plates made of his insides. It was done 
in two visits on the same day with an interval of five hours 
in between. But such simple methods seem to be demoded. 
This last time the Drifter had to make seven visits to his 
X-ray doctor, occupying the better part of three days. His 
captors photographed practically every square inch of his 
insides, standing up and lying down. They filled him up 
with all kinds of fluids and washed him out with every 
known purge. They must have taken a couple of dozen 
pictures, discovering all the bodily secrets which the Drifter 
possessed. That is, all those below the neck. The Drifter’s 
captors had the forbearance not to turn their probing rays 
upon his head, thereby sparing him from the most humiliat- 
ing revelation of all. 
* * * . * 


HE X-ray specialist to whom the Drifter went occupies 

a large private house, four or five stories in height, 
on New York’s upper East Side. There is no physician’s 
sign at the door; the doctor evidently wants to avoid calls 
from his neighbors. The entrance hall and reception room 
has a fireplace on either side and enough floor space so that 
it would carve up nicely into apartments for two average 
New York families. There is quite a staff. In three days’ 
more or less continuous stay the Drifter made the acquaint- 
ance of the footman, the secretary, the X-ray nurse, an assist- 


ant physician, the scrub lady, and several patients—every- 
body, in fact, except the doctor himself. The Drifter never 
saw the latter at all. Apparently he spends his time in the 
upper part of the house studying his patients’ plates and in- 
vesting their fees. 

* * . * - 


_ Drifter’s X-ray plates were made by a nurse—a 
young woman skilful, considerate, and attractive. The 
Drifter often marvels at the high percentage of fine young 
women who take up the profession of nursing. Or is it that 
the profession of nursing makes fine young women of such a 
high percentage of those who take it up? X-ray photography 
is tedious rather than painful for the patient, but the Drifter 
admits he is always a bit nervous under the ministrations of 
the formidable machines that are used ; and the way in which 
they spit, hiss, and sizzle is not reassuring. The Drifter 
read recently of a doctor who sat down on a radiator with 
the cord of an X-ray machine in his hand—and was electro- 
cuted. There is always a chance of some mistake by which 
an X-ray may lead to an ex-Drifter. A little ray—or rayon 
—must have got loose somehow when the Drifter’s first plate 
was made on the occasion about which he is writing. Any- 
how he felt a slight shock and jumped a little. Thereupon 
he was strapped to the plate as to an electric chair. 
* - * * * 


) pat the most sardonic touch occurred on the morning 
when the Drifter made his final trip to the X-ray spe- 
cialist. He picked up his mail as he left home. Among other 
waifs there was a letter from a bank on Fifth Avenue. As 
the size of the Drifter’s account precludes any connection 
with banks on Fifth Avenue, he knew the letter must be 
advertising and stuffed it unopened into a pocket. Arrived 
in the dignified, austere, and depressing reception room of his 
doctor, he had a moment to wait, and in idle curiosity opened 
the missive, The Drifter pulled out a circular saying that if 
he would return the enclosed reply post card the company 
would be pleased to send its pamphlet “How to Begin Mak- 
ing Your Will.” Tue DriFTer 


Correspondence 
So Rabelais 


To tHe Epitor or THe Nation: 

Sir: You may be interested in seeing the inclosed copy of 
a letter I have just written to the Collector of Customs in 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My DEAR SiR: 

I am informed that on September 23 you seized, under 
Section 305 of the Tariff Act, a parcel containing the 
“Complete Works of Rabelais,” which I had mailed to a 
correspondent in your district—C. R. Wilson, at Oak Park, 
Illinois. 

I may observe that this issue of the works of Rabelais 
was published in the United States only a few months ago. 
It was advertised extensively in the whole literary press 
of the country, and as far as I am aware it is freely cir- 
culated and sold in the domestic market. The copy which 
you confiscated is one that was sent me by the New York 
Nation for review, and my review of it has probably ap- 
peared by this time. You will probably perceive at once 
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that under these circumstances a seizure of the books at a 
port of entry is simply silly. 

Furthermore I may observe for your information that 
the Works of Rabelais are one of the great classics of the 
world’s literature, and that a discrimination against them 
as obscene would hold equally against the English Bible, 
and the works (among many others) of Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, and Swift—all of which I under- 
stand are freely imported and sold. 

My correspondent to whom the parcel was addressed 
is a scholar, Master of Arts of the University of Oxford, 
who lately collaborated with me in an essay on Rabelais, 
which is now being issued by one of the oldest and best- 
known publishing houses in the United States. Fortu- 
nately the volumes which you confiscated are of no value 
to a scholar or even to a serious reader. I sent them to 
my colleague only as a literary curiosity of no importance. 
Hence they are not worth the trouble of reclamation by 
any of the methods which you kindly point out as avail- 
able. I am, however, sending a copy of this letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, thinking it possible that he may 
wish to dissociate himself from this utterly ridiculous pro- 
ceeding. 


Brussels, October 12 ALBert Jay Nock 


“All Quiet——” 


To THE Eprtor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. W. R. Hearst should not have printed “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” in his papers as probably, in spite 
of the League of Nations, this country some day will have some 
other war to fight and then the boys will be afraid. If such 
books are recommended the boys will run away if the U. S. A. 
has a war—and what will Mr. Hearst say then? 

A former German officer with four years’ service at the 
front, I am now occupied helping to keep this country clean by 
washing dishes and windows, but in the name of all my old war 
comrades let me tell you that Germany would have been finished 
within three months if all her soldiers had been of the type of 
Remarque! 

His book as the work of a 100-per-cent pacifist can hardly 
be recommended to men. War is hell, certainly, but in a war 
even a kitchen-pot washer has a chance to become a hero for 
his country. 

And life isn’t worth so much as Remarque thinks it is. 

Los Angeles, California, September 2 E. V. Kienitz 


A Public Defender 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The movement to establish by law the office of Public 
Defender to represent indigent accused persons in the criminal 
courts—which has been spreading rapidly throughout the coun- 
try during the past few years—has received a powerful impetus 
recently. 

This proposed reform, according to the press reports, has 
just received approval in a nation-wide preferential vote taken 
by the National Economic League with respect to this and other 
reforms looking toward a better administration of justice. 

Chief Justice Taft, Mr. Samuel Untermyer, Justice Wil- 
liam Harman Black, and many other distinguished judges, law- 
yers, and sociologists have indorsed this proposal, as have 
mumerous civic, political, labor, and women’s organizations 
throughout the country. 

The poor man in the courts should be given a real equality 
before the law. He should have the right to a real defense— 


not a perfunctory one. Too often under present conditions he 
is discriminated against—not because of his guilt—but because 
of his poverty. The present assigned counsel system is archaic, 
unfair, and unsatisfactory. It should be replaced by a system of 
public defense which will give to all persons accused of crime a 
fair trial—regardless of race, creed, color, or purse. Justice 
is the ultimate goal. Charity does not avail as a substitute for 
justice. 


New York, October 29 Mayer C, GoLtpbMAN 


Political Prisoners 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: All over the world thousands of people are impris- 
oned arbitrarily on account of political, social, or religious be- 
liefs which happen to displease military or government officials. 
In order to make them confess their so-called crimes they are 
submitted to unspeakable torture, and whether a confession is 
obtained or not they are cast into prison, or as in Greece and 
Italy, deported to outlying islands. 

There are several non-partisan organizations which are 
helping defend these prisoners, but it is hoped that some inter- 
national program may be worked out which will concern itself 
primarily with their defense. The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom at its recent congress at Prague 
appointed a committee for this purpose, and it is the duty of 
every nation to cooperate with the League in their work for the 
release of political prisoners. 

“Toute notre dignité consiste donc en la pensée,” says Pas- 
cal. Can we without cowardice allow thousands of beings to 
suffer hunger, cold, torture, and, what is worse, dreadful isola- 
tion and inaction because they have committed the crime of 
thinking? 


Paris, October 1 CaMILLE DrevetT 


Women and Citizenship 


To THE Epitor or THE Nation: 

Sir: To J. Mark Jacobson’s very excellent summary in 
The Nation of August 21 of the difficulties arising out of the 
contradictory bases of the nationality laws of the various coun- 
tries, may I say a word in behalf of the Cable Act, which, with 
all its faults—some of them not named by Mr. Jacobson—is 
still the object of satisfaction to women citizens of the United 
States? 

What has subjected the Cable Act to the severest criticism 
is that it puts some foreign women who marry United States 
citizens in a stateless group. Even before the adoption of this 
act, many countries had recognized that their women citizens 
could not by the mere fact of marriage acquire the nationality 
of their foreign husbands, and had laws preserving to their 
women their own nationality. This was true of China and 
Japan, whose women for many decades have been excluded from 
United States citizenship by marriage. It was also true of 
France, Poland, Italy, Bulgaria, Portugal, Siam, and of Mexico 
and half a dozen other Latin-American states. 

Since the adoption of the Cable Act by the United States a 
steadily increasing number of countries have safeguarded the 
nationality of their women, such safeguards being a distinct 
characteristic of recently enacted nationality laws or regulations, 
as in the Scandinavian countries, Albania, Egypt, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Switzerland. The outstanding countries having 
no such provision are Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Great Britain and its Dominions, none of which have in any 
radical way amended their laws regarding women since 1922, 
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but in all of which organized women are demanding a change 
in favor of the retention of their own nationality and respect for 
the nationality of foreign women. Since the information upon 
which Mr. Jacobson bases his figures was compiled, Albania, 
Guatemala, and Jugoslavia have joined the countries giving 
women the right to elect to keep their own nationality; Turkey 
and Cuba have declared that their women nationals shall not 
lose nationality on marriage. There is, therefore, everywhere a 
distinct tendency toward a recognition of the independent na- 
tionality right of married women. 

Furthermore, the difficulty arising immediately after the 
enactment of the Cable Act, when an American citizen could 
not secure admission to the United States for his alien wife 
because the immigration laws made no exception for her, was 
removed by the immigration act of 1924, which gave non-quota 
status to the wife of a United States citizen, so that now the 
stateless foreign wife of an American can enter this country 
and after a year’s residence become a citizen. 

Again, in the illustration given by Mr. Jacobson of the 
American woman who has lost her American citizenship by 
marriage to an Italian and who, on the dissolution of the mar- 
riage, decides to reacquire her American citizenship but whose 
children must await their turn under the overcrowded Italian 
quota, Mr. Jacobson overlooks the provisions of the immigra- 
tion law. At the present time she can return to the United 
States as a non-quota immigrant. She can regain her citizen- 
ship after a year’s residence, and she can then bring her children 
in as non-quota immigrants. It is not a perfect solution of the 
difficulty, but the situation is less serious than is pictured. 

The faults in the Cable Act, making it seem far from per- 
fect to the American woman, are not mentioned by Mr. Jacob- 
son. Its provision placing an American woman married to an 
alien in the same class with naturalized citizens is fraught with 
confusion, for after two years’ residence in the country of her 
foreign husband or five years’ residence out of this country her 
nationality status is left in doubt. The rule that the American 
woman who marries an alien racially ineligible to citizenship 
herself becomes an alien is, in effect, not a punishment to white 
women but an injustice to our American-born Orientals. The 
failure to make easy the resumption of United States citizen- 
ship by American women who automatically lost it by marriage 
before September, 1922, has created serious difficulties, only 
partly remedied by a recent amendment to the immigration law. 
These and other features of the act are matters that can well 
be considered in perfecting the law as a national measure. 

Mr. Jacobson, however, is undoubtedly correct in main- 
taining that there is need of international action of the sort that 
is planned by the coming Conference for the Codification of 
International Law at The Hague. Such action in connection 
with the important matter of nationality of women cannot be 
taken at this period of history without giving attention to the 
rights and the voice of women. It is not only “American 
feminists” who are interested. Women of many other countries, 
whether so-called feminists or not, are making themselves heard. 
It is significant that the leading international groups of women, 
the International Council of Women and the International Alli- 
ance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, have long 
advocated the independent citizenship of married women; that 
the latter organization, representing organized women of forty- 
three countries, and a body of more recent inception, the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, representing the women of 
the Americas, after a most careful study of this question, have 
drafted their own proposals for submission to The Hague con- 
ference. This is probably the first time in history when any 
large body of the world’s inhabitants have given articulate ex- 
pression to their wishes regarding the subject of their own 
nationality. 


Washington, D. C., September 1 Emma Wotp 
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CASANOVA 


His Known and Unknown Life 


By 8. Guy Endore 


No one can resist this magnificent braggart, lover 
and rascal. He has hitherto escaped biographers. 
But Mr. Endore has captured him in these pages 
and has transformed him from a rakehelly myth 
into a living and scandalously fascinating figure. 


PEREGRINE PICKLE 


By Tobias Smollett 


$5.00 


A limited edition, illustrated by Alexander King, 
all-rag paper, bound in black buckram. 950 copies. 


2 vols. boxed. 


ALRAUNE 


By Hanns Heinz Ewers 


$15.00 


Mahlon Blaine has made the most startling and in- 
teresting illustrations of this masterpiece which, after 
eighteen years, has just become available in Eng- 
lish. The German edition sold over 400,000 copies. 


CREATIVE THEATRE 


By Roy Mitchell 


$5.00 


A man who has filled every major position in the 
theatre, appraises the theatre today and advances a 
program for a better theatre. Illus. $4.00 


THE ITALIAN COMEDY 


By Pierre Duchartre 


The first translation into English of a standard work 
upon the Commedia dell’ Arte, the ancestor of mod- 


ern drama. 1,000 copies. 


HIGH FALCON 


By Leonie Adams. 
A new group of 
poems by the author 
of Those Not Elect. 
“This is abstract po- 
etry in the highest 
sense. Here we are in 
the presence of great- 


ness.” — Louis Unter- 
meyer. $2.50 
GREEK 
GESTURES 

By William Griffith. 
Pungent echoes of 


the Greek anthology. 
“Marvelous evoca- 
tions of the Greek 
Spirit.”—Burton Ras- 
coe. $1.50 


$15.00 


THE TROPHIES 
with other Sonnets 


By José Maria de 
Heredia. A new and 
complete translation 
by John Myers 
O’Hara and John 
Hervey. The best 
translation of a group 
of French sonnets that 
has yet been done.”— 
Walter Scott Hastings. 

$3.50 


POETRY AND 
MATHEMATICS 


By Scott Buchanan. 
A stimulating excur- 
sion into the hinter- 
land of science and 
literature. $2.50 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


A series of 150 half-tone prints selected by Edith R. 
Isaacs, editor of Theatre Arts Monthly, constitut- 
ing a graphic history of the theatre. $2.50 
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Stonehenge 
By AUDREY WURDEMANN 


In this white circle, on what midsummer night, 

Did the gnome-folk, the gnarled and knotty of thews, 
Lead the wreathed innocent? When the first light 

Of the sun crept over the sacred stone, and the mews 
Were full of the sound of birds in the stirring-hours, 
Then was the gleam of the faceted flint, and a moan 
Smothered at starting beneath the woven flowers, 

Where the trilithon shadowed the sudden flow over stone. 


The throbbing heart was held high to the sun, and the crying 
Cadence of voices was belled and full of thanksgiving. 

The red that flooded the sky and the stone was a flying 
Banner of triumph speeding against the night, 

And the crumpled flowers were sweeter than anything living, 
And the full-throated chanting rang in the chequered light. 


Desperate Apologetics 


The Present Crisis in Religion. By W. E. Orchard. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.50. 
What Do We Mean by God? 

Macmillan Company. $2. 


H iter are two books admirably illustrating two tradi- 


By Cyril H. Valentine. The 


tional forms of Christian apologetics in their latest Eng- 
lish garb. The Rev. Dr. Orchard is frankly worried, 
for the Church of England is visibly failing. Church attend- 
ance is dropping rapidly, the force of revivalism is spent, the 
Sunday schools are no longer effective recruiting agencies, the 
“people of importance” scoff and the “masses” are indifferent. 
The church is, therefore, little more than a haven for mediocrity 
—mediocre talent in the pulpits and middle-class congregations 
in the pews. No one can blame a parson under these conditions 
for becoming homesick for a surer and godlier world. His 
book, however, promises to be more than a flight to safety; it 
opens with a realistic survey of the present crisis in religion 
(whereby he really means the present crisis in the Anglican 
Church), and he succeeds in portraying a situation which is 
genuinely crucial in the sense that things may go either way. 
He emphasizes repeatedly his opinion that the contingency is 
real and ultimate and that there is no reason for believing in 
any sure guaranty that the church must triumph. But having 
said all this, he then turns round and argues that the real cause 
for the low estate into which religion has fallen is its lack of a 
certain faith and an authoritative church, and he confesses his 
own indomitable faith in the ultimate validity and value of the 
Christian religion. In fact, he overdoes it, for his empirical 
uncertainty is poorly concealed beneath the trite and loose argu- 
ments which culminate in the grand conclusion that “the aban- 
donment of religion, to which so much in modern thought, in- 
terest, and life seems to be tending, means the undermining of 
every rational interpretation of existence, the negativing of any 
hope of reaching secular stability, and the destruction of the 
compensating spiritual treasures which might make man con- 
tent: it is therefore making for nothing else and nothing less 
than irrationality, madness, strife, and unendurable misery.” 
Such a contention is so evidently absurd that it is small 
wonder that his arguments do not prove it. Had he followed 


the drift of his analysis and seriously considered the actual 
factors which were producing the crisis, he would have faced 
such facts as that people are now finding more attractive ways 
of spending Sunday than going to church, that they seek diver- 
sion and excitement instead of “rest and inspiration,” that the 
clergy are not the intellectual leaders they used to be, that art 
has become largely secularized, and other similar considerations 
which the book raises only to drop them hastily and to fall back 
into the more conventional exercises of theological and theo- 
retical apologetics. As it is, the book closes with a scheme for 
the “rehabilitation of the church” which is little more than a 
rationalization of the Catholic Party’s policy in the Anglican 
crisis. Dr. Orchard urges universal adoption of the Catholic 
faith without compromise to higher critics or surrender of 
dogma as a sop to science, but with broad toleration within 
this faith for the various Protestant forms of religion. The 
Papacy ought to be “constitutional and benevolent” and ought 
to sanction Methodism and other forms of evangelical religion 
for their utility in winning over “the indifferent masses” to re- 
ligion and thus preparing them for the reception of Catholic 
truth. Similar tolerance ought to be extended to other Protest- 
ant churches for their specific functions. Failing this, the church 
will do well to emphasize the invisible “mystical Catholic 
Church” as the only ark of salvation, and individuals will do 
well to practice mysticism in place of evangelical revivalism. 

Dr. Orchard is shrewd; he notices that Catholic churches 
are filled; but this is not the ground on which he argues for 
Catholicism. The arguments for this scheme are negligible, 
but the conclusion is probably a piece of practical wisdom under 
the circumstances in England. Anglo-Catholicism will probably 
not result in a glorious revival of both Christianity and the 
church, as Dr. Orchard hopes, but it may reduce the empty 
pews temporarily. The whole temper of Anglican clergymen 
at present is defensive. Their philosophy is well described by 
the words of John Dewey: “The evidence for skepticism is so 
overwhelming that we must be dogmatic.” 

Dr. Valentine’s attitude is quite different; for although he, 
too, ends with the ancient doctrines, he regards them as dis- 
guised forms of the latest revelations of science. He is more 
up to date in his learning. He shares Dr. Orchard’s fear of 
psychology and philosophy, but instead of merely dismissing 
them as “lamentably” prevalent he has taken the trouble to 
learn and exploit their secrets. He has learned, for example, 
what less technically trained psychologists may overlook, that 
though a person is excited into action by a “stimulus” he does 
not respond literally to the stimulus but to the total situation. 
Seizing upon this apparently innocent psychological fact, and 
following the clues suggested by General Smuts’s “Holism” and 
Eddington’s “The Nature of the Physical World,” Dr. Valen- 
tine concludes that God is man’s response to reality as a whole. 
Science, so the argument runs, is engaged in analyzing particu- 
lar stimuli, not in responding to wholes; and art, while it deals 
with concrete wholes, has no technique for responding to the 
whole of reality; hence religious experience is a necessary sup- 
plement to these other forms of experience and also the most 
intimate and final form of knowledge. On the side of the human 
individual the whole is known as personality, and this human, 
personal whole responds immediately to reality as a whole and 
reality in turn responds to it. Therefore reality is also per- 
sonal both in the sense that it includes persons and in the sense 
that only a person can hold intimate communion (mutual re- 
sponsiveness) with another person. This conception of God 
avoids pantheism by making a distinction between reality as a 
whole, which is God, and the totality of particular realities, 
which is God’s “field”—another scientific concept made to do 
heavy religious duty. 
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On this basis, one after another of the familiar truths of 
the Christian tradition reappear. The Trinity, for example, is 
God as subject (Father), object (Son), and response (Holy 
Spirit). The book is not so much a well-developed argument 
as a wearisome repetition of this one idea. That such a God 
may be useful to certain psychologists and philosophers is evi- 
dent from the numerous treatises now written on this theme, 
but that He is the God of religion remains a sheer assumption. 
A religious man might well agree that this is “the least that we 
can mean by God.” How curious that a God based on such 
dialectical fancy-work should be regarded as having religious 
reality, while the gods that are expressions of human needs and 
ideals are scorned as “mere fictions”! 
religion a great service if they would return to the gods of reli- 
gion and let philosophers and scientists play with their meta- 
physical toys. For in all probability, unless science and philoso- 
phy are utterly untrustworthy, the “whole of reality” is merely 
an abstract term, denoting the totality of concrete reals but not 
implying a unitary being; and certainly “a response to reality 
as a whole” would be a psychological monstrosity. What right 
has a theologian to lay down the law to science and say: you 
can not cope with personality; you make no total responses; 
you can not face reality directly? Science and philosophy 
can do all these things just as well as religion if not better. 
To deny them this privilege is sheer theological presumption 
and a clumsy exploitation of a philosopher’s burlesque of the 
supposed materialism of nineteenth-century science; and all this 
show of intellectual up-to-date-ness and scientific precision is 
little more than a rationalization of a failure to be scientific in 
spirit and method. Hersert W, SCHNEIDER 


Science and the Savage 


The Mind of the Savage. By Raoul Allier. 
and Company. $3.75. 

Are We Civilized? By Robert H. Lowie. 
and Company. $3. 

‘ue average intelligent but uninformed reader who is 


Harcourt, Brace 


Harcourt, Brace 


generally invoked in discussions of scientific populariza- 

tions will be much confused as to what anthropologists 
really know or believe about man and his achievements if he 
reads these two books, for they are neatly disparate. M. Allier, 
dean of the faculty of Protestant theology at Paris, looks upon 
human culture through ethnological spectacles which show him 
the world divided into “Le non-civilisé et nous,” the title under 
which “The Mind of the Savage” originally appeared. This 
view seems a weld of two European schools: Frazer’s, which 
postulates peoples on a kind of cultural Jacob’s ladder, with the 
white European of course at the top, and Lévy-Bruhl’s, which 
divides the world into logical and pre-logical minds, chiefly geo- 
graphically and by race. Much of the material presented by M. 
Allier has been gathered for him by missionaries, but it is 
often the case that the clearest and most detailed accounts of 
a people are made by missionaries. M. Allier interprets these 
data, together with the theories advanced by anthropologists 
who have impressed him, in a manner curiously reminiscent of 
a twelfth-century Father laboriously proving that heretics and 
sorcerers are immoral and degenerate persons.. 


We have continually to return to our one essential 
discovery [he says], that uncivilized mentality, with its 
belief in magic as its dominant factor, is characterized 
by real spiritual disintegration. ‘This disintegration— 
whose origins go back to far-distant times and which con- 
sists essentially of an almost mechanical acquiescence in 
facts, of a rooted passivity toward the moral events that 
make up the interior life, of complete absence of initiative 


Theologians would do * 


—is the deep-rooted cause of that intellectual and moral 
ankylosis that has kept each of these tribes at a stage 
beyond which it has never been able to advance. Men- 
tality of this kind can be changed only by grappling with 
the moral state which, in some way, is its consequence, 
but which also originates it and keeps it alive. With this 
change, everything becomes possible. This change, which 
is a radical alteration in the direction of mental forces, we 
call, from the religious point of view, conversion. 


To an American ethnologist these statements are prepos- 
terous nonsense. The word magic has generally meant, in Eu- 
ropean theology, black magic, and in Europe this has been often 
practiced by renegades of the church; broadly, it is a cult un- 
consciously hostile to Catholicism. An anthropologist means by 
the same word certain principles of behavior toward natural 
phenomena current in every civilization and based fundament- 
ally, he now perceives, on the psychological processes of asso- 
ciation. Frazer’s “sympathetic magic,” for example, is roughly 
contained in the ancient and widely elaborated notion that harm 
to the image is harm to the man, and likewise in the therapeutic 
formula of “the hair of the dog that bit you.” Thus a “non- 
civilized” sorcerer would easily understand vaccination. 

M. Allier has ingeniously identified the anthropologist’s 
concept with the theologian’s, and on that basis he resurrects an 
old self-flattering thesis that primitive people are retarded, or 
fallen. The French dean and the American technologist become 
irreconcilable dissenters in Dr. Lowie’s remarks on primitive 
mentality and primitive religion. 


They [primitive peoples] are using the same sort of 
mental operations as ourselves; they observe, they classify, 
they draw inferences and make practical applications. 
The very same people who at one moment think the most 
arrant nonsense turn at another into past masters of 
logic. In this they resemble not only the civilized man 
in the street but even great scientists. .. . Of course the 
believer in a revealed religion can never treat primitive 
religion as on a par with his own. The reason is obvious: 
in any such comparison the savage starts with a handicap, 
for he is pitted not against civilization, but against civili- 
zation plus Providence. 

The ethnological glasses through which Dr. Lowie and 
most of his American colleagues look upon human achievement 
do not show him a stairway resting in hell and reaching to 
heaven, nor a simple division of talents according to color; he 
sees, literally, maps. In one region one people has developed 
certain activities, perhaps one kind more than the others, and 
has emphasized certain values, much as might an individual. 
The differences between peoples are set forth by Dr. Lowie in 
terms of degree of cultural complexity and organization. From 
this standpoint the factors of geographical situation, ease and 
multiplicity of contacts, acquire dominant importance. A given 
civilization or group is thus chiefly described by historical analy- 
sis, much as a modern psychiatrist treats an individual case; 
though neither the ethnologist nor the psychiatrist necessarily 
concludes that everything can be explained historically, chiefly 
because the process is too complex to be completely traced. 

It is a point of view which results from sincere attempts 
at accurate methods of investigation, and it falls back often on 
sheer common sense. M. Allier, on the other hand, with the 
assurance of a seer, chooses to join both science and religion to 
prove his points. The disparity is perhaps ultimately due to 
the fact that M. Allier is a French theologian and Dr. Lowie 
an American ethnologist and university professor. ‘These dif- 
ferences show themselves in the two styles; the former pedes- 
trian, meticulous, burdened by data often obscure; the latter 
chatty, informally entertaining, full of benevolent irony, and 
without footnotes. The average reader will probably be con- 
vinced by Dr. Lowie’s style unless, of course, M. Allier best 
conserves his peace of mind. ANITA BRENNER 
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This Side of Greatness 


Hawthorne. By Newton Arvin. Little, Brown and Company. 

$3.50. 

T is satisfying to observe that, in a day when biography 
I employs many of the methods and seeks many of the re- 

sults of fiction, Mr. Arvin has had the wisdom and courage 
to write a study of Hawthorne that relies for its interest on 
straightforward portraiture and especially on candid and care- 
ful literary criticism. Certainly the important task to be un- 
dertaken in relation to Hawthorne is the reestimation of his 
place in American letters and the analysis of his significance 
for our time. This task Mr. Arvin has done, and done un- 
commonly well. 

Primarily, then, the importance of the book lies in the 
seriousness and the scope of its critical method, but one should 
not, for that reason, suggest that it is deficient as biography. 
On the contrary, the author has contrived to combine por- 
traiture and criticism in such a way that each enhances the 
other. He has blended his narrative of Hawthorne’s life 
so subtly with his estimates of Hawthorne’s work that we 
finish the book with more insight into the man than we could 
derive from a dozen exercises in the new biography, while 
at the same time we feel ourselves invigorated by the thorough 
and original discussion of the writer. It is perhaps true that 
the relations between the man and the writer are more easily 
perceived in a study of Hawthorne than in an examination of 
most other authors, but even so Mr. Arvin has revealed 
them to us more clearly than they have ever been revealed 
before. 

In his analysis of Hawthorne’s writings Mr. Arvin dis- 
plays discipline and discrimination of a high order, and as he 
proceeds with his study of separate stories his estimate of 
Hawthorne’s position in literature emerges. He explains why 
Hawthorne belongs with the half dozen American writers of 
first importance, despite the fact that he falls somewhat short 
of true greatness. Mr. Arvin assumes that an author is not 
altogether great unless he is fundamentally representative and 
unless he possesses the ability to create three-dimensional char- 
acters. Of Hawthorne’s representativeness Mr. Arvin is fully 
assured, and in his presentation of the argument he offers a 
profound and by no means unnecessarily depressing descrip- 
tion of American civilization. But Mr. Arvin freely admits 
and, indeed, takes pains to point out, that Hawthorne could 
not state his serious and important ideas in terms of flesh-and- 
blood men and women. 

This is sound and dispassionate criticism, but Mr. Arvin is 
armed for his analysis of Hawthorne with better weapons than 
general ideas about literature, however astute, can provide. He 
has that quality so rare among English teachers, a sincere love 
of literature, and coupled with it is the capacity for dis- 
criminating appreciation which only a deep-rooted affection for 
literary excellence can bring. Only a man who himself be- 
lieves in the validity of the literary life may hope to under- 
stand Hawthorne. It is that kind of understanding that Mr. 
Arvin has, and from it springs the fineness of his discussion 
of Hawthorne and his stories. 

In “Hawthorne,” with its careful style, so satisfyingly 
adapted to the expression of difficult distinctions and minute 
gradations of praise and blame, both criticism and biography 
attain a dignity which they have not always possessed in our 
literature. Such a book as this helps us to understand America, 
to clarify our views of literature, and to appreciate the 
struggles of the creative writer. In short, it does all that 
criticism can do to prevent the repetition of Hawthorne’s 
tragedy of isolation. GRANVILLE Hicks 


Mid-Victorian Letters 


Edited by the 
Jonathan Cape 


The Later Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley. 
Dean of Windsor and Hector Bolitho. 
and Harrison Smith. $3. 


ADY AUGUSTA BRUCE, sister of Lord Elgin, was 
L for many years the favorite lady-in-waiting and confi- 
dante of Queen Victoria. A selection from her letters 
to her sister, Lady Frances Baillie, written before her marriage 
to Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, was published in 1927 


* under the editorship of her nephew, Dean Baillie of Windsor, 


and Mr. Bolitho. The present collection, prepared by the 
same editors, consists of matter taken from her correspon- 
dence during the years of her married life, with a brief intro- 
duction and some explanatory editorial comment. 

As a member of the aristocracy, an intimate friend of the 
royal family and the wife of a noted ecclesiastic, Lady Augusta 
had a wide circle of friends. She was a vivacious and untir- 
ing correspondent, and her letters throw interesting side-lights 
on many persons of prominence in the social, political, religious, 
and literary life of mid-Victorian England. In company with 
the Dean she frequently traveled on the Continent and freely 
recorded her impressions of foreign notables. She is revealed 
in these pages as a woman of great social charm, broad inter- 
ests, and generous human sympathies that were not bounded 
by the limits of social class. Her devotion to Victoria is ap- 
parent throughout, and on occasion she did not hesitate to give 
wise advice, which was not always followed, as when she tact- 
fully urged the Queen to visit Ireland: “The people are very 
sensitive and so alive to anything that honors them and their 
country and raises them and it in their own estimation and in 
the scale of nations.” Upon learning of her death the Queen 
wrote: “She was such a help in so many ways, so sympathiz- 
ing, loving and kind, so attached to me and mine, so clever and 
agreeable, known to so many. She used to write such inter- 
esting letters and knew so many interesting people. It was 
always a treat to me when she came.” 

Rosert LivincsTon SCHUYLER 


Aldington’s First Novel 


Death of a Hero. By Richard Aldington. Covici-Friede. 


2.50. 
‘Tt first novel by one of the most distinguished among 


English poets and critics is a continuously interesting 
portrait of the artist as a young man who, when he is 
no longer quite so young and has found the first great excite- 
ments of life—first love and first artistic recognition—a little 
tarnished, goes to the war. The first two-thirds of the book 
chronicle his pre-war life. It is a chaotic, angry, brilliant, naive, 
beautiful, and childish mass of reflections, experiences, vitupera- 
tions, loves, and hates. It has too much form and too little. 
It shouts too much, curses too much, thumbs its nose too 
much: 
Those three musketeers of publicity cheap and silly, 
of tattered debates on torn topics—Shaw, Chesterton, and 
Belloc. Shaw, yes, the puritan Beaumarchais—un coup de 
chapeau—but the others! To the Goddess Ennui, sung by 
Pope, the groans of the Britons! Who will deliver us from 
the R. C. bores? 


It too consciously experiments in styles. On one page is in- 
vective after the whole-souled manner of Ezra Pound or Wynd- 
ham Lewis; on the next a lyric, sometimes too neat and too 
mannered, sometimes quite exquisitely realized. The satire 
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Liberalizing the Minds 


of American Students 
with Paine’s “AGE of REASON” 


T HOMAS PAINE was the friend of Washing- This newspaper 


ton, of Franklin, and of Jefferson. Yet to- clipping shows 
how this move- 


ment is spread- 
ing the knowl- 
















day he is hardly known to the growing gen- 
eration of Americans! What an amazing commentary 


on our educational system! In no other nation on edge of Thomas 
the face of the earth would such a patriot be so Paine and_ his 
neglected. immortal work, 
P ‘ ” “The Age of 

The greatest Americans—Presidents like Jefferson, ry 


Lincoln and Wilson; scientists like Edison and Slos- 
son; naturalists like Burbank and Burroughs; authors 
like Mark Twain and Walt Whitman—all proclaimed 
their praise and enthusiasm for Paine’s vivid, gripping 
writings that helped free the bodies and minds of 
Americans. 


Surely if there is any person who should be made 
known to the students of American schools that per- 
son should be Thomas Paine. He was the first expo- 
nent of Liberalism in America. His name has always 
stood as the symbol of Free Men and Free Conscience. 
Perhaps, in this age of legalized snoopery, this very 
liberalism explains why some backward pedagogues 
have denied their students the privilege of knowing 
Thomas Paine and his great works 


It is to correct this grave neglect that this move- 
ment has been organized. Through it tens of thou- 
sands of American students are learning—for the first 
time—what they should know about Thomas Paine. 
For the first time they are discovering not only his 
true place in American history, but they are also be- 
coming acquainted with his liberalizing, thought- 
provoking books. The article on this page, reprinted 
from the New York World of October 4, 1929, shows 
how rapidly this movement has already grown. 

The campaign to 
mail Thomas 
Paine’s “Age of 
Reason” to the 
students of 
America is now 
under way. Our 
aim is to mail 
this important 
work to at least 
100,000 students 


But it must grow even greater. It must extend 
across the length and breadth of our nation. Thomas 
Paine should be made known to every student in every 
American school in the land. That is why this appeal 
is made. 


A few years of this work will show its fruits in the 
quality of the men who will enter our educational, 
political and commercial life—a person cannot read the 
“Age of Reason” without being the better for it, and 
it will do more to rationalize the intellect of man 
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is as broad as that which flung the Yahoos at our insensitive 
ancestors’ heads, and yet it apes the manners of realism. The 
hero’s parents, George Augustus and Isabel, are savagely 
drawn. Any human being described with unalloyed hatred 
would seem as grotesquely horrible. They are evidently in- 
tended to symbolize Victorian England; that they satirize it 
with amazing energy and spleen there is no doubt. The first 
two-thirds of the book are as young and alive as the mind of a 
man who can keep all his hates undiminished and his contempt 
free from rust. 

All this serves as orchestration for the theme that follows— 
a turning of the contemporary life of ideas and emotions upon 
the third and final part. When at last the curtain rises and 
his hero Winterbourne actually reaches the front, Aldington 
drops his mannerisms, his scorn and argumentation and un- 
reason, and gives us a magnificent picture of the war, all the 
more magnificent, perhaps, because of the angry hubbub that 
precedes it. Perhaps Aldington knew what he was about. The 
war broke upon a Europe going its accustomed ways much as 
it breaks into the chaotic pages of this book; its senseless but 
tremendous logic bursting into the sensible, muddled world of 
partially apprehended ideas and ideals. 

After a lifetime of groping and slow tortuous growth 
which had at last flowered into a short-lived lyrical enchant- 
ment, the war seemed real to Winterbourne, although he 
frankly hated and despised everything about it but the devotion 
of its unwilling victims. He seemed an alien when, living in a 
world of death, he returned to England on leave. Just as 
the war was ending and with the armistice expected any mo- 
ment, he stood up in the trenches and was killed. The book 
would be more effective if we had only its last part, for that 
takes its place among the half dozen superb stories of the war 
that will not let men forget. Yet I should be sorry to miss 
the rest of the book, savage, often wrong-headed, and muddled 
though it is, for it is furiously alive. 

Atice Beat Parsons 


British Labor 


Trade Union Documents. By W. Milne-Bailey. London: 


Bell. 8/6. 

NLESS one happens to be in the very act of stalking 
[ | a fact, the enthusiasm with which one greets a handbook 

is apt to be a moderate enthusiasm. But Mr. Milne- 
Bailey’s “Trade Union Documents” is a good handbook. It has 
three obvious uses. It collects in a single volume practically 
all of the important and hitherto fugitive textual sources of 
post-war trade-union history in England, especially those run- 
ning from 1925 to the present—from the general strike to the 
current phase of the Mond-Turner committee. 

The book has this advantage as compared with most collec- 
tions of the kind: besides the significance of its individual parts 
it has a significance as a whole, and therefore an interest for the 
reader coming to it without specialized requirements. The 
forty-page introduction is a terse summary of British trade- 
union history, a condensed form of what may be found at 
length in the Webbs’ “History of Trade Unionism” and “In- 
dustrial Democracy,” and G. D. H. Cole’s “Short History of 
the British Working Class Movement.” ‘The five hundred-odd 
pages which follow are divided into four sections, on the Value, 
Aspirations and Objects, on the Structure and Organization, 
on the Functions and Methods of Trade Unionism, and on the 
Place of Trade Unionism in the Community. Each of these 
sections is preceded by a statement linking the quoted excerpts. 
‘The quotations come from all parts of the trade-union field: 
there are samples of organizers’ pamphlets, of trade-union con- 


stitutions, of yellow-dog contracts, and sections giving the gist 
of important judicial decisions, of the theories of such men as 
Mr. Tawney and Mr. Laski, of the reports of parliamentary 
commissions, and of statutes relating to trade-union status and 
activities. As these documents succeed one another it becomes 
obvious that what is being unrolled is a cross-section of British 
trade unionism viewed as an institution. H. D. Hii 


War in the Air 


Aerial Bombardment and the International Regulation of W ar- 
fare. By M. W. Royse. Harold Vinal. $3. 

R. ROYSE has brought together a vast amount of ma- 
D terial in support of the thesis that legal restrictions on 

the use of weapons of war have never been enacted or 
applied where they would hamper military effectiveness in de- 
struction. Where a restriction has been adopted, as in land 
bombardment to a limited extent or in the prohibition of aerial 
bombing from free balloons, at the First Hague Conference of 
1899, it was due to the fact that no useful military purpose was 
thought of as served by those practices. After 1907, when 
it was realized that airships and airplanes were effective 
military weapons, restrictions were no longer agreed on, or at 
least ratified by governments. And even if new weapons are at 
first resisted or denounced by the humanitarian, the objection is 
never long effective. Thus law and morals are helpless before 
the militarist, who ultimately molds both to his service. 

Dr. Royse has had practical experience in flying. He has 
studied the materials used in conferences on the rules of war, 
the positions taken by military advisers and by governments 
both before and after conferences, the rules of war manuals 
and the comments of military and legal authorities, the state of 
the art in aircraft at various periods—all designed to show 
that the views of governments regarding the restriction of air 
warfare have always been purely utilitarian, depending on the 
efficiency of the particular government in air warfare. 

Post-war developments are examined by Dr. Royse with 
a critical eye. He sustains his thesis by showing that the 
conventions subscribed at the Washington Conference of 1922 
with respect to submarine and poison gas have not been rati- 
fied, though he might have pointed out that the poison gas 
convention has been ratified by every nation represented at the 
conference except France, and on that account alone is not in 
force among the signatories. The author questions the good 
faith of the professed intention to restrict poison gas by show- 
ing the unremitting development of experiments in this form 
of warfare. The submarine pronouncement of the Washington 
Conference was perhaps more a moral confirmation of politi- 
cal positions assumed during the war than an expression of 
firm conviction about the illegality of submarines. That pro- 
nouncement also is unratified, although England is doubtless 
serious in desiring to see submarines abolished; others find no 
sound reason for abolishing them even 2s commerce destroyers. 

In the convention of 1923 for the control of radio and 
aircraft in war time, which is also examined at considerable 
length, the signatories agreed to restrict aerial bombing to 
military objectives exclusively and to refrain from bombing 
civilians or non-military private property. Dr. Royse sees tech- 
nical difficulties in applying such an agreement, but finds his 
thesis amply sustained by the fact that not a single Power has 
ratified the convention. But it does not follow, as Dr. Royse 
suggests in his preface, that the distinction between combatant 
and non-combatant is practically obsolete. Even if women and 
children and farmers should be bombed, it would not make 
them combatants or wipe out those rules of law which through 
the centuries have made that distinction fundamental, not only 
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FICTION 


SCHLUMP: THE sToRY OF A GERMAN 
sOLDIER. “Acid, racy, Rabelaisian . . . it is 
shot through with greatness, and it is war.” 
—LARRY BARRETTO. $2.50 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS by /. 
Compton-Burnett. “. . . Conversations 
among the most remarkable in English 
literature,” HUGH WALPOLE. $2.50 


A HOUSE IS BUILT by M. Barnard 
Eldershaw is the $5000 Australian prize 
novel, “worthy to rank with OF HUMAN 
BONDAGE.” OUTLOOK. $2.50 


THE SLEEPING FURY by Martin 
Armstrong is the most popular and en- 
thusiastically acclaimed novel by the author 
of ALL IN A DAY. $2.50 


THE CONQUERORS by Andre Mal- 
raux is the great novel of the Chinese 
Revolution,—and the fictional sensation of 


the year in Paris. $2.50 


TIDE HOUSE by Maude C. Perry isa 
powerful novel of the great Pacific North- 
west. “A mature and satisfying achieve- 
ment,” N. Y. TIMES. $2.50 


THE HOUSE OF GOLD is Liam 
O’Flaherty’s best novel. “What power 
this man has to project these nightmares of 
the human soul!” Nn. y. SUN. $2.50 


EAST SOUTH EAST is a rousing good 
sea story by Frank Morley. “One of the 
best yarns published this year,” says FRANK 
SWINNERTON. $2.50 


DODSWORTH is Sinclair Lewis’s great- 
est novel. (F. P. A., CARL VAN DOREN, WIL- 
LIAM LYON PHELPS, ARNOLD BENNETT, 
HUGH WALPOLE, HENRY SEIDEL CANBY.) 


$2.50 


NON-FICTION 


A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN, in which 
Virginia Woolf, author of ORLANDO, 
answers her own question, ““Why have men 
always had power and wealth while women 


had nothing but children?” $2.00 
SEVEN IRON MEN, in which Paul de 


Kruif, author of MICROBE HUNTERS has 
done “a tale full of thrills, shot through 
with sardonic humors.”—H. L. MENCKEN. 
A romance of modern industry. $3.00 


THE CRADLE OF GOD by Liewelyn 
Powys. The author of BLACK LAUGHTER 
regards with keen sensitivity and pagan 
gusto the origins and meanings of the 
Christian religion. $3.00 


CHICAGO: THE HISTORY OF ITS REPUTA- 
TION by Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd 
Lewis, called by CLAUDE BowERS “a throb- 
bing biography of a city, fascinating as a 
Dreiser novel.” $3.75 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE: A 
Collective Work. “Worth a whole library,” 
says the AMERICAN MERCURY. $6.00 


ARE WE CIVILIZED? by Robert H. 
Lowie, author of PRIMITIVE sociETy. “The 
first diverting book about the history of civ- 
ilization.”—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE. $3.00 


THE ASCENT OF HUMANITY by 
Gerald Heard. “New, ingenious, impor- 
tant, and illuminating,” says LEONARD 
WOOLF, a psychological interpretation of 
history.” $3.00 


CHILDHOOD IN EXILE is the auto- 
biography of Shmarya Levin, great Zion- 
ist leader. “Strange and excellent reading,” 
says the AMERICAN MERCURY. Translated 
by MAURICE SAMUEL. $3.50 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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as to belligerents, but especially as to neutrals. Nevertheless, 
it probably remains true that with poison gas and the air- 
plane the world now has at its disposal instrumentalities of a 
character calculated to effect the extermination of human beings 
on a scale not yet experienced; a fact, however, which is pro- 
ducing no marked change in the methods or objectives of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. It can only be hoped that the practice of 
identifying peace with the preservation of the status quo will 
undergo some modification on the Continent, for otherwise 
Europe is beset by the danger of again having Dr. Royse’s 
thesis demonstrated. Epwin M. BorcHarp 


Time and the Poets 


Time’s Profile. By Hildegarde Flanner. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

Indian Earth. By Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Leaves in Windy Weather. By Eunice Tietjens. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2. 

Sonnets from a Lock Box. By Anna Hempstead Branch. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 

FIRST book of poetry is seldom proof of a poet’s power. 
A Youth is always charming and the youthful imagina- 

tion is delightfully fresh. But not until we have had 
a second or third book is the authenticity of a poet’s work 
determined. The four volumes listed above are all examples 
of the mature work of poets with whose names we have long 
been familiar. Curiously enough each volume is, in its way, a 
statement of its author’s philosophical acceptance of emotional 
maturity. 

Hildegarde Flanner, by many years the youngest of these 
four poets, has been publishing since she was eighteen. ‘“Time’s 
Profile” has the fine maturity of technique and thought which 
gives her a place among the recognized lyricists of America. 
With the same grave eyes that fathomed the world of her 
first book, “Young Girl,” Miss Flanner looks upon the images 
carved out by Time. There is no fearful shutting of the lids 
against life’s disillusion. The religious note which was struck 
tentatively in the poet’s earliest lyrics and which deepened to 
organ prelude in the third volume, “A Tree in Bloom,” has 
here its fugue. Miss Flanner has found a poetic intensity in 
the religious search itself, and without denying her poet’s heri- 
tage of doubt. If in her earlier volumes ‘she skirted the terri- 
tory of complete awareness, she has now traveled it and has 
faced her own deepest need. Her deity, once just a little 
too tranquil, has become a passionate desire consuming all 
the pallid forms of actual living. Such a deity is commanding 
subject for poetry. 

Miss Flanner’s book has a wide range. There are many 
personal lyrics on “the small specific glory living in my own 
breast,” and these lyrics have the same fragile loveliness as 
her earlier lyrics. There are poems of the California hill 
country. There is an interesting sonnet sequence in the Quaker 
language; Miss Flanner is the only modern poet who has ex- 
plored the musical subtleties of this form of speech. But the 
best poetry is in those pieces that tell of spiritual search. 
“Nearer than body’s flesh is God to me” is very true of 
this poet. Gerard Manley Hopkins can sometimes be heard 
singing under her rhythms, for he is too unique to be an un- 
defined influence on any poet. Blake, too, has suggested cer- 
tain lyrics. But Miss Flanner is not an imitator. Her mo- 
ments of vision, like her technique, are her own. 

Miss Flanner seldom makes the mistake of considering a 
single image as a whole poem. The other three poets we are 
reviewing are more inclined toward this error. In 1912 poets 
went around looking for interesting images which would fix-a 


single emotion. They jotted these down, an image to a page! 
The better poets of today allow themselves no such easy versi- 
fying. For them a poem, to be a poem, must be fully con- 
céived; a poem is a series of images fused by an emotion and 
not just a single pretty idea or picture. 

Witter Bynner has published many volumes. “Indian 
Earth,” his ninth or tenth, is certainly one of his very best. 
Mr. Bynner has held to a belief that youth alone was worth 
the living, and he elected therefore to remain vitally and ex- 
uberantly young. But stopping Time has its price. His earlier 
poems of the “Grenstone” collection and “The New World” 
were convincing in their declaration of a Whitmanlike faith 
in human love and in the equality of mankind. Later volumes 
were prone to echo the same boyish moods; it was full sum- 
mer and the poet continued his spring songs. Now, however, 
in “Indian Earth,” Mr. Bynner has, it seems, accepted his own 
maturity. He has turned to study a subject-matter more im- 
personal: the beauty of Chapala, Mexico, its naive peoples, 
its Mexican singers. His precision of language, fluency in 
rhythms, delight in all physical experience are here brought 
to focus on material which he understands and interprets ex- 
cellently. The Chapala poems are among Mr. Bynner’s very 
best. The last group in the book, on the other hand, a group 
of Indian dances, while showing an intimate knowledge of 
Indian symbolism is nevertheless a little disappointing. The 
rhythms employed seem more like Vachel Lindsay negroid than 
like Indian: 

The priest was waiting but the church was bare, 
There were the altar and the candle fare 

Eunice Tietjens has given us many volumes of travel 
poems and personal lyrics. “Leaves in Windy Weather” seems 
to me a little dull and the wind not very high, but the son- 
nets “From the Mountains” are well-turned and emotionally 
moving. 

Anna Hempstead Branch, like Miss Flanner, has always 
been sincerely concerned with God and with moments of ex- 
plicit faith, Her chief fault is wordiness. She is too fluent 
and too easily didactic. Certain sonnets in the “Lock Box” 
have, however, the compression and individualistic outlook of 
a true poet. Epa Lou WALTON 


Books in Brief 


Daisy, Princess of Pless. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $5. 

This is one of the most completely disarming autobiogra- 
phies on record. A boiling, turbulent flood of words, its five 
hundred pages are anything and everything except dull; one 
becomes almost as much interested in the myriad accomplish- 
ments of this English lady who became (and still is) a German 
princess as one is interested in the buckles on Pepys’s shoes. Her 
art consists in the fact that she literally has no art except the 
sublime one of being able to enthrall her readers by her utterly 
unsophisticated babble about nothing at all. 


By Herself. 


Aspects of Biography. By André Maurois. Translated by 
Sydney Castle Roberts. D. Appleton and Company. $2. 

It is easy to say—the fact has already been dwelt upon by 
several reviewers—that M. Maurois advocates the introduction 
of a dangerously large volume of the personal note in the art 
of biography. As it happens, however, he realizes better than 
most of his critics that biography, like all other forms of writ- 
ing, of necessity has to be largely autobiographical. Such 
qualities as aloofness and detachment, for instance, are merely 
forms of self-expression which, when overdone, become a tire- 
somely sentimental pose. M. Maurois is right in that the au- 
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THOMAS BEER’S 
Greatest Book 


HANNA 


by the author of 
The Mauve Decade 


Henry F. Pringle says: “A new con- 
ception of the ‘Red Boss.’ ... A charac- 
ter study and not a history. ... The 
true value of Hanna may not be known 
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gins, and there will surely be one... 
The portrait of Mark Hanna. .. brilli- 
antly drawn by the artistic hand of Mr. 
Beer. . . . He writes with sheer beauty.” 
$4 
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ARCHBISHOP 


by WiLLa CATHER 


illustrated by 
Harold von Schmidt 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
SELECTION FOR 
OCTOBER 


QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 


by KATHARINE ANTHONY 


author of 
Catherine the Great 


“We see her dancing, flirting, swear- 
ing, jesting, boxing the ears of her 
councilors, signing their death war- 
rants, suffering, dying, and dead... . 


tion in which Miss Anthony attains 
to the highest standards of the new 























CORA 


by RutH Suckow 


“A rich and sympathetic por- 
trait of a girl—her successful 
struggle for self-sufficiency... .. 
Cora is an achievement which 
surpasses anything Miss Suckow 
has ever accomplished, and she 
has never produced anything 
that is not meritorious.”—The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
$2.50 
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an American classic which trated with 16 full page plates. $4 
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thor of a biography is in a sense more important than the sub- 
ject itself; but only when both author and subject are superb can 
one expect what one finds in such men as Plutarch, Boswell, 
and Strachey. And M. Maurois, in spite of all his imperturb- 
able urbanity, his penetration into the subtleties of human 
behavior, and his generally lucid and persuasive style, can 
hardly be reckoned with such company. 


English Political Portraits of the Nineteenth Century. By 
G. R. Stirling Taylor. With Illustrations. Little, Brown 
and Company. $3. 

These seven sketches, “concise summaries of the national 
spirit,” are drawn from the Duke of Wellington, Canning, 
Lord Melbourne, Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone, and (Queen 
Victoria. What the author may lack in the niceties of style— 
his jokes, for instance, are now pert and now rather pon- 
derous—he more than atones for by a mind of unusually keen 
discrimination. It is no small accomplishment to have said 
something new about characters concerning whom so much is 
known and such enormous masses of words have been written; 
and this Mr. Stirling Taylor has done, not once but many 
times. Before one completely accepts Mr. Strachey’s magnifi- 
cent portrayal of Queen Victoria, one would do well to see 
what this author has to say concerning her; for his shrewd 
judgments are based upon absolutely authentic documentary 
evidence. 


Attila: the Scourge of God. By Marcel Brion. Translated 
by Harold Ward. Robert M. McBride and Company. 
$3.50. 

Although somewhat disfigured by the now all but universal 
device of fictionary dialogue, this biography is in the main a 
sober and dignified discussion of the acts and character of Attila. 
Perhaps its chief fault is that it is neither quite scholarly nor 
quite gay enough. 

Louis XIV in Love and in War. By Sisley Huddleston. Har- 
per and Brothers. $4. 

If one accepts Mr. Huddleston’s premise that Louis XIV 
can be wholly explained by the assumption that his character 
was the inevitable product of certain complexes which have been 
curiously overlooked by previous biographers, one will thor- 
oughly enjoy this book. Otherwise, one will probably say that 
a more than capable writer has wasted his time in defending a 
highly dubious thesis. 


Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology. By Norman Doug- 
las. Jonathon Cape and Harrison Smith. $3. 

Mr. Douglas’s book is exactly what the title indicates—a 
disquisition upon those non-human creatures whose existence 
was noted and recorded by the various authors of the An- 
thology. The compiler has no theories and no purpose other 
than to indulge his fondness for the poems and his curiosity 
concerning the rather cursory interest exhibited by the Greeks 
in natural history. It is a dilettante’s book—the kind of thing 
which one would be more likely to expect from an English rec- 
tory than from the pen of the author of “South Wind’—but it 
is a delightful example of what happens when a foible is treated 
with the seriousness of a passion. 


The Trophies, with Other Sonnets. By José-Maria de 
Heredia. Translated by John Myers O’Hara and John 
Hervey. John Day. $3.50. 

Heredia’s one book, “The Trophies,” comprising sonnets 
gathered for publication after he was fifty, at once established 
a reputation which the years have little altered. Early allied 
with Leconte de Lisle and heading the Parnassians, Heredia 
found for classical themes and moods, for medieval desires an@ 


visions, for modern scenes and moments a fluidity of phrase 
—each poem smooth from a single block of marble—that makes 
him perhaps the French master of the sonnet form. The 
present translation, “offered as an act of homage,” presents 
the work in a rendering which, allowing for the difference in 
the languages, preserves much of its chiseled beauty and should 
make Heredia better known in this country. The typography 
is of a reserved beauty according well with the spirit in which 
the volume was prepared. 


The Spirit of Catholicism. By Karl Adam. Translated by 
Justin McCann. The Macmillan Company. $2. 

A clear and dispassionate exposition of the theory of the 
Catholic church. It will neither convince the skeptical nor 
satisfy those who are accustomed to the historical treatment of 
religion; but it will prove valuable to anyone interested in 
understanding the position of a learned, reasonable, but com- 
pletely orthodox Catholic theologian. 


Procopius. Vol. V. Translated by H. B. Dewing. Plutarch’s 
Moralia. Vol. II. Translated by Frank Cole Babbitt. 
Athenaeus: The Deipnosophists. Vol. II. Translated 
by Charles Burton Gulick. Epictetus. Vol. II. Trans- 
lated by W. A. Oldfather. Oppian; Colluthus; Try- 
phiodorus. Translated by A. W. Mair. Lucan: The 
Civil War. Translated by J. D. Duff. Cicero: The 
Verrine Orations. Vol. I. Translated by L. H. G. 
Greenwood. Cicero: Letters to His Friends. Vol. II. 
Translated by W. Glynn Williams. Loeb Classical 
Library. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 each. 

Of these eight new volumes in the Loeb Classical Library 
the fifth is by far the most interesting, not because of its con- 
tents—they are poor enough—but because of its editor. A. W. 
Mair is a distinguished scholar of Scotland who in his intro- 
duction to Oppian, Colluthus, and Tryphiodorus makes a very 
human gesture. It had not been the desire of his life, he ad- 
mits, to spend years upon editions of late minor Greek poets; 
but as such turned out to be his fate, here now is the work of 
an old man, to be taken for whatever it is worth. It is worthy 
work indeed. Oppian’s treatises on animals and fishes are 
served up with the most painstaking and affectionate care; the 
enormous labor of identifying and describing the poet’s fauna 
in English terms is exhaustively done; and throughout the vol- 
ume, in notes and obiter dicta, we get the flavor of an estima- 
ble scholar and a decidedly living man. 


The Book Shelf 


Medals of Honor, by James Hopper (The John Day Com- 
pany; $3), contains sketches of a number of soldiers who won 
the army Congressional medal of honor for services in the 


World War. 


The history of various forms of government from the city- 
state to modern democracy is summarily traced by Sir Charles 
Petrie in The Story of Government (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany; $3.50). 

The Bureau of Prohibition: Its History, Activities, and 
Organization, by Laurence F. Schmeckebier (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution), forms No. 57 of the Service Mono- 
graphs of the United States Government issued by the Insti- 
tute for Government Research. 


The physical characteristics and history of the Pocono re- 
gion of northeastern Pennsylvania have been interestingly de- 
scribed by Carroll B. Tyson in The Poconos (Philadelphia: 
Innes and Sons). There are twenty-four illustrations and a 
map. 
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AND NOW=— 
THE 48 STATE 
GOVERNMENTS 
LINKED TOGETHER DAILY 


In Che GAnited States Daily 








Hitherto there has been no medium to cover the news of the State 
Governments—but now The United States Daily adds from 6 to 
8 pages daily devoted to the official news of the States. 


All the State Capitols are covered by a corps of staff correspondents, 
stationed in every one of these important centers of business news. 
The official news of the 48 States is printed fully and comprehen- 
sively—and following the manner of the Daily in covering the 
Federal news, without comment or interpretation. 








. courts render decisions . . . bureaus and com- 

missions enact decrees, issue orders, regulations . . . 

But there is no daily source, no national journal of these 

activities of the states—save here and there a fragmentary 
news dispatch. 


i EGISLATIVE bodies in 48 states meet and pass laws 


The people of one state have no prompt way of learning 
what has happened in sister states, no one source from 
which to benefit from their experience. 


* * * 


To meet this pressing need, The United States Daily now 
publishes daily the official news of the states. From our 
staff correspondents in every state capitol will come the news 
of all of the divisions of government—administrative, legis- 
lative and judicial, affecting business in its every phase. 


The information is classified by topics. For example, all 
the news affecting insurance from the several states is 
grouped from day to day under the heading of “Insurance” 
—as is the news relating to banking, taxation, road construc- 
tion, health, food inspection, merchandising, regulations on 
transportation, and all the many other subjects with which 
the state governments concern themselves. 


The state news forms an integral part of The United States 
Daily; and the information from both the state and Federal 
Governments constitutes a panorama of the largest business 
in the world—the business of administering the affairs ot 
one hundred and twenty million people. 

* * * 


To the rapid communication and ready use of facts, The 
United States Daily already has made its important con- 
tribution in its unprecedented coverage of the news of the 
Federal Government in all its branches. 


Day by day for three and a half years The United States 
Daily has been placed on the desks of executives of business, 
in the libraries of colleges, and cities, on the tables of 
students. It is indispensable to all who desire a record of 
the life of the nation, putting into action the facts of the 
Federal Government complete, authoritative and up-to-the 
minute. 


This new enterprise of The United States Daily, in a word, 
offers to men of affairs in every field a complete coverage of 
the news of governmental activities in America, 


This expansion represents more than a step in publishing. 
It represents an important contribution of service to the 
social and business progress of the nation. 


Che Gnited States Daily 


WASHINGTON 


Subscription Rates $10 a year, $15 for 2 years. 
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A Source Book of American Political Theory, edited with 
introductory notes by Professor Benjamin F. Wright of Har- 
vard University (Macmillan; $3.75), is a collection of extracts 
from contemporary sources chosen mainly from works not 
readily accessible elsewhere for classroom use. The chronolog- 
ical range extends from Cotton Mather to President Hoover. 

Heine’s Views on German Traits of Character, by Pro- 
fessor John Ambrose Hess of Ohio University (G. E. Stechert 
and Company), is a critical study of Heine’s appreciations of 
the German language and literature, German uncouthness, 
slowness, patience, thoroughness, idealism, etc. 

Essays by Divers Hands, edited by Laurence Binyon and 
forming Volume VIII, new series, of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Oxford 
University Press; $2.50), contains six essays, among them “Jane 
Austen: A Depreciation,” by Professor H. W. Garrod, and 
“Celtic National Poetry,” by Alfred Perceval Graves. 

Three Comedies by William Shakespeare (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, $3) is a handsomely printed large-type edition 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” “The Tempest,” and “As You 
Like It” with decorations and full-page illustrations by James 
Daugherty. 

An edition in one volume of the Collected Poems of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, containing all the poems thus far pub- 
lished in book form, has been brought out by The Macmillan 
Company ($5). 

The Kellys and the O’Kelly’s, by Anthony Trollope, has 
been added to the World’s Classics series (Oxford University 
Press; 80 cents). ; 


Films 


Talkies and Dummies 
N OT having seen Mr. George Arliss in “Disraeli” when 


it was produced as a stage play, I am deprived of the 

necessary basis of comparison in judging his perform- 
ance in the screen version of the same play (Warner’s). Mr. 
Arliss is, of course, a very polished actor and, moreover, 
one of considerable resource—a rare quality among the modern 
actors. The talkie in question conveys all this quite unmis- 
takably. Thanks to the spoken dialogue—and one feels that 
without it the picture would not be nearly so effective—Mr. 
Arliss’s subtleties of characterization are brought home to the 
spectator with all the poignancy of effect that one may wish 
for; in fact, more successfully than could be done from the 
stage. But this new invention of the talking picture is a 





THE INTELLIGENT 
AMERICAN’S TRIP TO 
RUSSIA 


A journey to the U. S. S. R. with 
the Open Road is more than a 
sightseeing jaunt. 

Tours for 1930 include the cities 
of new Russia, historic towns, tribal 
villages and horseback trails in the 
- Caucasus. 

Besides art treasures, palaces and scenery, one will 
see in actual operation factories, schools, children’s 
communities, agricultural cooperatives, courts, work- 

-ers’ clubs. 

Comfortable travel at moderate cost. Each group 
limited to eight, plus a qualified American leader and 
a Russian interpreter. 

THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
20 West 43rd Street 
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These are outstanding — _ | 


A Farewell to Arms 

by Ernest Hemingway 

“Out of the war Ernest Hemingway has drawn an 
idyll . . This story of the Italian front has .. awider 


and deeper reach of emotion than Hemingway 
has dared before” —The Atlantic Monthly $2.50 





Look Homeward,Angel 
by Thomas Wolfe 


“As interesting and powerful a book as ever has 
been made out of provincial American life ..A 
book to be savored slowly and reread” 

—New York Times $2.50 


+ 
River House, by Stark Young 
author of “Heaven Trees,” etc. 


“Real realism, full of wisdom and pathos and 
beauty .. the very essence of Southern things” 
— Julia Peterkin author of “Scarlet Sister Mary” 


$2.50 
i Thought of Daisy 
by Edmund Wilson 


“Not a mere tale of Greenwich Village but a 
novel of ideas .. ideas that affect us all” 
— Burton Rascoe in “Plain Talk” $2.50 


at your bookstore 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK y 


Distributors in the United States of Motion 
Pictures Produced in the U.S. 8. R. 


AMKINO CORPORATION 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
representing 


All motion picture producing companies of 
U.S. S. R. 























Forthcoming releases: 


ARSENAL—At the Film Guild Cinema, 


November 9th, 1929. 
THE NEW BABYLON 


November-December. 


S. Eisenstein’s “GENERAL LINE” (Old 
and New). 


PAMIR—Roof of the World. 
JIMMY HIGGINS. 

RAZLOM— (tentative title). 

A FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE. 


And others to be announced later. 
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It has given the screen a degree of realism 
which in its silent form it never had. It is not that spoken 
dialogue as such is necessarily realistic. A purely cinematic 
and at the same time non-realistic use of human speech is not 
only feasible but inevitable with the advance of the screen art. 
Where, however, as in “Disraeli,” the characters are portrayed 
as we would see them in normal life, the element of speech 
becomes a powerful factor in creating the illusion of reality. 

And here a curious phenomenon arises. Instinctively we 
become aware of something checking the complete illusion of 
life. The characters, natural as they are, appear to lack the 
essential warmth, material solidity, and individual isolation of 
real people. Clearly, the thing that is missing here is the sen- 
sation of natural colors and stereoscopic space. Until the 
moving picture solves this problem—and some recent experi- 
ments have brought this moment almost within its reach— 
realistic plays on the screen will always and unavoidably fall 
short of their counterparts on the stage. As far as the present 
version of “Disraeli” is concerned, it may be pronounced a 
fairly good entertainment provided one likes Mr. Louis Parker’s 
Sardouesque stagecraft. 

“Young Nowheres” (Central) is one of the more success- 
ful talkies. It is well recorded and well photographed, and 
is distinguished by the very able acting of Mr. Richard Barthel- 
mess. But its story, though a relief after the garish pictures 
of stage life, is too sugar-coated for our jaded palates. Surely 
even elevator boys, not to speak of girl typists, are not so 
“green” and helpless as this picture would ask us to believe. 

Since the advent of the talkies the silent pictures have with- 
drawn to the “little cinema theaters.” Unfortunately today 
there are very few silent pictures worth showing. “The Soul 
of France,” shown in the Film Guild cinema, is a thoroughly 
banal and sentimental glorification of patriotic frenzy during 
the World War. The Russian picture “Scandal,” also at the 
Film Guild, although more human and not infrequently and 
sometimes unintentionally amusing, is conventional in its tech- 
nique and is spoiled by loquacious titling. Perhaps the worst 
picture seen in a long time is “Rasputin” (Cameo). It would 
be difficult to find its equal for cinematic incompetence, ama- 
teurish acting, and stupidity of narrative. Even pictures her- 
alded here as great achievements of cinematic art turn out to be, 
in the majority of cases, extremely disappointing. A case in 
point is Alberto Cavalcanti’s “Sea Fever” (Fifty-fifth Street 
Playhouse). In its attempt to create 2 mood by mere views of 
scenery, long pauses, and slow acting it succeeds only in making 
one thoroughly bored. One feels that the director was search- 
ing for some elusive, poetic quality but that he utterly failed 
to capture it—in striking contrast to Mansfield’s sea poem 
which is quoted throughout the picture. 

ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


curious medium. 


Drama 
George Kelly 


EORGE KELLY is the author of six full-length 
G plays. Only two of them—“The Show-Off” and 

“Craig’s Wife’—achieved notable commercial success 
and only the same two could be called entirely satisfactory. 
Yet there is something about even his failures which causes 
them to be remembered, and it is tantalizing to see so much 
talent exhibited in works which obviously fall short of what 
one has a right to ask. Nor is his “Maggie the Magnificent” 
(Cort Theater) any less defective than his other more recent 
plays; for here is an acrid and realistic study of vulgarity which 





CLEMENCEAU 


In an interview, two years ago, Clemenceau 
said: ‘‘I am eighty-six years old and I am 
nearing the end. I approach the portals 
of death and I see before me the Angel 
Gabriel with his trumpet. He says to me, 
‘Have you anything to say before you pass 
these portals?’ And I turn to him and 


reply, ‘I should think I had something to 


say, and I say it here in this book.’ ”’ 


IN THE EVENING OF 
MY THOUGHT 


A book in which a great statesman makes 
his peace pact with eternity. 


2 Vols. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


$12.50 





AN INTERNATIONAL SUCCESS 





Selected by The Book Society of London and 
the Book of the Month Club, New York. 
Dramatized at the Moscow Art Theatre. 


THE 


EMBEZZLER$ 


A Novel of contemporary life under the Soviets 
By VALENTINE KATAEV 


T is the story of a middle-aged accountant and a young 

cashier, the at first unconscious victims of an apparently 
pervading impulse to embezzlement among the trust concerns 
of Russia—embezzlers are spoken of almost as a recognisable 
social class—who find themselves somehow, with the pay-roll 
in their pockets, en route for Leningrad, where the streets are 
called avenues and ex-princesses sit at the public tables. There- 
after, in a cinematograph succession of restaurants, clubs, cabs, 
trains and sledges, they pursue through a kind of haze, while 
the money lasts, enjoyments vaguely imagined and never 
attained. Hugh Walpole said, It can be read by any one as a lark, 
by any one clso as a sociological study, and then read again as a 
piece of literature. At all bookstores, $2.50 
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commands respect without awaking enthusiasm. Mr. Kelly 
has passion, sincerity, and an almost terrifying gift for ex- 
hibiting vulgarity of soul. No one could question the vividness 
of certain of his characterizations. And yet something is in- 
dubitably awry. Something which he wishes to communicate 
is not communicated, and the difficulty seems to arise less out 
of any ordinary maladroitness of technique than out of the 
fact that the audience refuses to judge his personages exactly 
as he judges them and hence misses the emotional effect in- 
tended. 

The new play, like his last previous effort, “Behold, the 
Bridegroom,” is concerned with integrity of character. In the 
earlier piece the essential vulgarity of a loose-living woman 
was contrasted with the dignity of the man who loved her; 
and in “Maggie” the ugly disorder in the soul of an un- 
cultivated mother is contrasted with the character of a daughter 
whose sheer determination lifts her out of the mess in which 
she was reared. But Mr. Kelly seems incapable of making 
his heroes and heroines as likable as they ought to be. There 
is in them something stiff and prim and priggish which chills 
the beholder, as though the author hated what is cheap and 
common with such a cold fury that he had become incapable 
of exercising a critical judgment upon anything which escapes 
the one vice he cannot forgive. The bridegroom in the 
former play was not intended to be repellently self-righteous, 
but he was, and Maggie is actually a good deal less than 
magnificent. She is neat, orderly, assured, competent, and 
correct, but only Mr. Kelly could admire her with warmth. 
We are expected to feel in her an austere nobility, but what 
we actually feel is only a kind of spinsterish frigidity; and we 
cannot rejoice as we should in her triumph because we cannot 
sympathize very warmly with her essentially negative aspira- 
tions. 

It was commonly remarked that Craig’s unpleasant wife 
was punished with such relentless thoroughness that the sym- 
pathy of the audience tended to change sides; and it was re- 
marked also that the same thing happened when the frivolous 
heroine of “Behold the Bridegroom” was condemned to die 
of a broken heart. Apparently Mr. Kelly has pondered these 
criticisms, and attempted to prevent a similar disaster by mak- 
ing the heroine of the new play forgive her antagonist; but 
the difficulty is not to be solved so easily. It lies in the very 
nature of his moral judgments, which make it impossible to 
follow him all the way in his likes and dislikes. One feels the 
impulse to argue with him, and when one feels that, one has 
lost the capacity to get from his catastrophes and resolutions 
the emotional effect that is intended. 

Hate seems to be the real source of his inspiration, and 
one is almost inclined to suspect» that behind the harshness of 
his attitude lies some personal experience which would have 
to be known before one could entirely understand the vehe- 
mence of certain emphases which destroy the proportions of 
the work for the ordinary spectator. He likes certain persons 
and despises certain others with an abandon which seems not 
quite reasonable. He has idiosyncratic standards of judgment 
and he distributes rewards and punishments according to some 
personal canon of poetic justice which leaves the spectator less 
satisfied than vaguely resentful. I suspect that the unsuccess- 
ful plays are in certain ways more sincere than the success- 
ful ones, but the key is lacking. Mr. Kelly is not in tune with 
his audience and he does not succeed in making it in tune 
with him. 

“Week End” (Golden Theater) is a comedy drama which 
deals with the amorous difficulties encountered by hard-drink- 
ing expatriates. It just misses success because it does not quite 
succeed in divesting itself of that slightly portentous air likely 
to surround the fashionably wicked when they are presented 


on the stage. 
JosepH Woop Krutcu 





Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard’s Production of 


BERKELEY SQUARE 


By John L. Balderston, with 
Leslie Howard and Margalo Gillmore 
LYCEUM THEATRE £0. 3:30, Mats, Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 








WILLIAM HARRIS JR. PRESENTS 





“THE FIRST PLAY OF THE SEASON WITH TEETH BI IT.” 
ROBERT LITTELL, WORLD. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE 


By MARTIN FLAVIN with ARTHUR BYRON 
NATIONAL THEATRE {iS Weinclas Ag” desrine £38 








IRISH THEATRE 

7th Avenue and W. 4th St. 
“Audaci and ful . . . deserves = attention of those who care 
for greatness in the theatre. ”"—Gilbert S 


O’CASEY’S “THE SILVER TASSIE” 


All seats $2. $1. 50c. Phone Spring 0841 











GILBERT MILLER 





(by arrangement “9 Maurice Browne) 


a gy 


HENRY MILLER'S frevat 8:30. Mate, Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 











ourne R. O. Sheriff 
“The Funniest Show of the S e" 
Is what the critics say of 
SAM H. HARRIS’ Production 


“JUNE MOON” 


by RING LARDNER and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
BROADHURST THEATRE, 44 St., W. of B’way. 





Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 
-—— “AN EXTRAORDINARILY GOOD PLAY.”—Atkinson, Times —— 
ARCH SELWYN and CHAS. B. COCHRAN 
(By arrangement with Leon M. Lion) present 
MONCKTON HOFFE’S BRILLIANT COMEDY 


Many Waters 


with ERNEST TRUEX and MARDA VANNE 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S Ere sor mate Wer a Bat., 2:20. 











THEATRE MASQUE fistinece Wednesday’ & Saturday 2:30 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF THRILLERS! 


ROPE’S END 


ENGLISH CAST includes ERNEST MILTON 








THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


KARL AND ANNA 


By LEONHARD FRANK 
Thea., W. 52d, Evs., 8:50. 
GUILD Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:40. 





MAURICE SCHWARTZ PRODUCTION 














Tel. Lack. 0729. 





YIDDISH ART LION 
THEATRE nee % U S S 
B’way at 28th St. Famous P 


Every Eve. (Incl. 
Sun.) 8:30. Mats. 
Sat., Sun., 2:30. 


Programs carry 





From which his novel 
‘**POWER’’ 
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English Synopsis. 
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Starting this Saturday, Nov. 9 


























DR. ALFRED ADLER 


The Famous Viennese Psychologist 


An American Premiere of Outstanding Significance! 


will deliver a course of 12 lectures 
in the COMMUNITY CHURCH of NEW YORK 


Park Avenue at 34th Street 
—praised by 


on 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY Henri Barbusse 


Mme. Kamencf 

Monday, November 18th: “The Educational Program of 
Individual Psychology.”’ 

Monday, November 25th: “Family Life.” 

Monday, December 2nd: “Influences From Outside.” 

Wednesday, December 4th: “‘Body and Soul.” 

Thursday, December 5th: “School children—Problem Children.” 

Monday, December 9th: “Adolescence and Sex Education.” 

Wednesday, December 1ith: ‘“‘Neurosis and Prevention.” 

Thursday, December 12th: ‘“‘Crime and Prevention.” 

Monday, December 16th: “Suicide and Prevention.” 

Wednesday, December 18th: ‘‘Cooperation.”’ 

Thursday, December 19th: “Occupation.” 

Monday, December 28rd: “Love and Marriage.” 


Eisenstein 
Pudovkin— 


the Ukrainian 
“TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD” 


depicting with awe-inspiring, tragic force the struggle 
for power between the Bolsheviki and the forces of the 
Bourgeois-Ukrainian independence led by PETLURA 


—hailed as the equal of ““~POTEMKIN” 


“*Arsenal constitutes a revolutionary step forward in the 
development of the Soviet film, creating a technique su- 
perior in many respects to ‘Potemkin’ and ‘10 Days that 
Shook the World.’ The director has managed to combine 
the sweep of the impersonal mass-conflicts with the rous- 
ing and stirring qualities of a profound human drama.” 

—The European Press. 


FILM GUILD CINEMA 
52 W. 8th St. [’si, hve] Spring | Soe 


Continuous Daily Noon to Midnite. 
Last 2 days—Thurs. & Friday, 
Nov. 7 and 8—Werner Krauss in 
“SHATTERED”—and on same 
program vivid newsreel views of 
Soviet Flyers, now in America, 
leaving Moscow. 


Admission Free. No Tickets. No Collection. 





Capacity of auditorium 12560 
Seats are yours while they last. 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH OF NEW YORK 
12 Park Avenue New York City 

















Reserve Your Saturday Afternoons 
for 


America’s Foremost Thinkers 









Saturday Afternoon Forums 


Direction : 
SYMON GOULD 





2 p. m. Admission 25c 


Lectures, Symposiums, Discussions 























MORRIS HILLQUIT Nov. 16 | 
What Next? 
NORMAN THOMAS Nov. 23 : ; ’ 
li—Lover and Leader! 
The Next Socialist Campaign Disraeli —_—- 
HARRY E. BARNES Nov. 30 WARNER BROS. Present 
Se GEORGE ARLISS 
HARRY F. WARD Dec. 6 ze 
Religion of Prosperity 66 $9 
MORRIS L. ERNST Dec. 13 DISRAELI 
Who Supports the Obscenity Laws? (A Vitaphone All-Talking Picture) 
Rand School of Social Science MATINEES: GOOD SEATS, ALL PRICES, AT BOX OFFICE 
7 E. 15 St. Alg. 3094 WARNER BROS. THEATRE Daily 2:45—8:45 
Broadway and 52d St. Sunday 3—6—8:45 
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International Relations Section 





Britain’s Conscientious Objectors 


By HUBERT W. PEET 


considered to be finally dead and buried by the an- 

nouncement that the Government has decided to 
remove the disabilities imposed on civil servants who during 
the war were conscientious objectors. 

These disabilities have varied. In a few cases civil 
servants, availing themselves as they had every right legally 
to do of the exemption clause of the Conscription Acts, were 
allowed to continue in their positions at special rates of pay- 
ment, as their form of “alternative service.” Others who 
worked on the land, in ambulance, or civilian relief work 
during the war were put at certain disadvantages on their 
return to the service, either in the matter of pay or promo- 
tion. The objectors who were known as absolutists because 
they refused any kind of compromise with conscription and 
claimed the absolute exemption allowed (but in practice never 
granted), with the result that they were sent to prison, were 
refused any sort of reinstatement in the Civil Service on re- 
gaining their liberty about the middle of 1919. 

Among the 1,400 absolutists, all of whom did between 
two and three years’ hard labor in English prisons, there 
were a number of civil servants. They were not taken back 
by Whitehall, but today I know several who are in secure 
and useful positions in the trade-union and international peace 
movements, in business, and in journalism. They could now 
go back to the Civil Service, but I doubt if any wish to. 

The prejudice against these C. O.’s, of whom as far as 
can be ascertained there were just over 16,000, has almost 
entirely died down today. The penultimate remnant (next 
to the Civil-Service ban) was the disfranchisement of the 
absolutists for five years after the official end of the war. 
Long before this expired two of these men, Mr. J. H. Hud- 
son and Mr. Walter Ayles, had been elected by Hudders- 
field and Bristol North, respectively, to sit in Parliament, 
though they themselves were not allowed to vote in an elec- 
tion. Mr. Morgan Jones, now Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Education, the first C. O. to be elected to Par- 
liament, had retained his personal vote because he did alter- 
native service. All three have been joined in this new Par- 
liament by other C. O.’s such as A. Fenner Brockway, Wil- 
fred Wellock, Rennie Smith, and several others. 

“Conchies”—the name still sticks—both those who went 
to prison and those who did some alternative to military ser- 
vice, are to be found today holding leading positions in many 
other spheres. They include Mr. A. Barratt Brown, prin- 
cipal of Ruskin College, Oxford; Principal G. A. Suther- 
land of Dalton Hall, Manchester University; Mr. Scott 
Duckers, the well-known solicitor; Mr. Wilfred E. Little- 
boy, clerk (i.e. secretary-chairman) of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, the Quaker Executive Committee; Mr. E. Roy 
Calvert, author of “Capital Punishment in the Nineteenth 
Century” and prison reformer; and a large number of edu- 
cators, successful business men, artists, and writers. 

I have heard it persistently stated since the war that 
British Quakers as such were exempted from military service, 


T= British Military Service Acts of 1916 may be 


and that certainly none was sent to prison. This was not 
the case, although I have every reason to believe they could 
have been exempted had their young men not refused to 
accept privileges which were not available to other honest 
men who might not happen to bear the name of Quaker. 
The Quakers therefore took their chance before the tribunals 
with the other men making their legal claim. About 5,000, 
somewhat less than one-third of the total number, accepted 
alternative service of various kinds. About 3,300 joined the 
Non-Combatant Corps, 1,200 worked in the Friends’ Ambu- 
lance Unit, and about 100 joined the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. Of the 6,261 “resisters” who were refused exemption 
by the tribunals all were subsequently reexamined by the 
Home Office after they had been sent to prison, and all 
except 1,400 were eventually freed from jail to do some sort 
of alternative work. These included a mere handful—under 
fifty, I think—considered by the authorities to be “insincere.” 

The absolutists included Quakers such as Stephen Hob- 
house, son of the Rt. Hon. Henry Hobhouse and nephew of 
Lord Courtney, and Mr. Maurice Rowntree, son of the 
former Member of Parliament for Scarborough, and also 
men of such high character and capabilities as that admirable 
leader, Mr. Clifford Allen, chairman of the No-Conscrip- 
tion Fellowship, who but for illness, it is safe to say, would 
by this time have attained to high position in the Labor 
Government. These men continued as hard-labor prisoners 
till six or seven months after the end of the war, if bad 
health had not already led to release. Nine hundred of them 
served sentences of two years and more. Ten died in prison. 

In addition, it is not generally remembered that a party 
of C. O.’s was sent over to France in the early summer of 
1916, despite Mr. Asquith’s pledge that none should go out 
of the country, and thirty of them were sentenced to death. 
The late Dr. F. B. Meyer and I were allowed to visit these 
men in prison at Boulogne. It is generally believed that it 
was the prompt action of Professor Gilbert Murray, in 
bringing to the notice of Mr. Asquith the fact that the mili- 
tary authorities had ignored his instructions and taken them 
into the war zone, which saved their lives, and led to a 
sentence of ten years’ penal servitude instead. Quakers were 
among them, too, and they remained convicts till late in the 
summer of 1919. 

Although Great Britain treated its conscientious objec- 
tors less drastically than any other country—and it is now 
known there were C. O.’s among all the belligerent nations— 
the administration of the Conscription Acts in Great Britain 
with regard to the exemption for those having a religious or 
moral objection to war was not a matter to be proud of. It is 
a war chapter which now appears to be finally closed. Those 
who took what was admittedly an unpopular and generally 
misunderstood stand, however, felt then and still feel that it 
was their definite contribution toward a warless world, which 
can, after ail, be brought about only when men refuse to 
fight because they believe it wrong. If the excuse is made 
that “the other fellow” began progress is eternally delayed. 
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A volume that brings to our entrance 
into the war the same keen and dispas- 
sionate analysis that Barnes and Fay 
turned upon the origin of the World 
War. 


WHY WE FOUGHT 


By C. Hartley Grattan 
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WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE T. S. J. S. W.? 


(1) “. . « to train people to carry on the work im more than 
12 000 Jewish social service organizations, on which American 
Jewry spends | teal $40,000,000 annwally. ‘6 a oe 
Pamphlet, p. 3.) 





Offers a course of study to college graduates in 
preparation for Jewish social work as a profession. 


Students can prepare themselves for the following 


Allies. 


100 Fifth Avenue 








Sinister and devious forces that finally 
brought America to the side of the 


$3.50 AT ALL BOOK STORES 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 
New York City 


Read this book to understand the fields: Family Case Work, Child Care, Com- 
munity Centers, Federations and Health Centers. 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 1930. 











For full information, address the Director 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


71 West 47th Street 


New York City 
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BARBARISM 
and produced 


CIVILIZATION ... 


ORE feared than Caligula, 

more ambitious than Alexan- 
der, most autocratic potentate in 
modern history—the mocking Tsar 
Peter the First of Russia built a vast 
empire on passion and torture. He 
is here pictured for the first time in 
full colors—a personality, not a 
political figure—by a noted English 
writer who has spent a life-time of 
sympathetic research in Russia. 


PETER the GREAT 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM 
As all bookstores, $3.00 


Simon AND SCHUSTER Publishers 











DISCUSSION 





THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at Auditorium—150 West 85th St. 
JOHN COW re POWYS 
will speak o 


“THE ART of SELF CULTURE” 


Tuesday, November 12th, at 8:30 P. M. 
wee 50c Organized 1918 








A. Seligson, Director, 285 Madison Ave. 








EDUCATIONAL 
HUGO’S 
LANGUAGE Conversational 
Method 


Native teachers. Private lessons. 9 to 9 daily. 
18th year. 


9 School of La 1264 Lex- 
FISHER S aden ‘Ave, N. W. Cor. 85 St. 
RO NTT tema an 
LANGUAGES FRENCH—SPANISH, 
Private lessons 75c (Daily 9-9). Native teachers. 


Simplified conversational method. 18 years’ ex- 
perience. Also neglected English education. 


1265 LEXINGTON AVE., NORTHEAST COR. 85th ST. 








x =Peer TUTORING in elementary and high 
school subjects, especially mathematics and 
science. Call or write H. Z. Wooden, Furnald 
Hall, Columbia University. 





GRAPHOLOGY 





(eS should test yourself 
graphologically. Your handwriting pictures 
your personality and mental quality. Analysis 
gives personal inventory. Send handwriting 
Analysis $1. Miss Florence Lyon, Box 286, 
Quincy, Mass. 
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LECTURES 
THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
at Cooper Union 
8th Street and Astor Place at 8 o'clock. 
Friday, Nov. 8—EVERETT DEAN MARTIN— 
The Psychology of Progress 
the Importance of Human Intelligence—Spencer, 
Marx, Darwinism. The Instinct and Mechanis- 
\f| Erxics AND SoctaAL SCIENCE 
Sunday, Nov. 10—Prof. Frederick J. E. Wood- 
lf] NaTuRAL SCIENCE 
Tuesday, Nov. 12—Dr. C. R. Stockard—“The 
MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 
Monday, Nov. 11—Dr. Mark Van Doren—The 
Autobiography of America—‘Conception” 
Problems in the Psychology of Religion— 
ig| “THe Mysticat VALue oF BLoop” 
The Devel of Fu tal Ideas and Fun- 
damental Problems in Phlessphy and Science. 
Saturday, Nov. 16—Dr. Houston Peterson— 
5 Types OF CHARACTER—“TYPES OF 
| 


PROGRAM—Nov. 8-16 
Admission Free. 

“Most Theories of Social Evolution Minimize 
tic Theories.” 

bridge—‘“‘Fashions and Philosophy.’’ 

Senses We Learn With.” 

209 West 28rd St. at 8:30 o’clock 
Wednesday, Nov. 13—Dr. E. os Barrett— 
Thursday, Nov. Me. E. G. Spaulding— 
\f| “Sussrance. Dogs SuBsTANcE Exist?” 

CHARACTER IN GREEK MYTHOLOGY.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB 
2 West 64th Street, —. York 
Seat, Nov. 10th, Nes 
HENRY J. GOLD 
a Leader of ee? forewy 7 Behical Culture 


“RAMSAY MicDONALD AND WHAT 
HE STANDS FOR” 
A Pre-Armistice Day Lecture 
TEA Admission 50 cents 
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Quick Use 

mn Business 
When time is short and accurate infor- 
mation must be ins'antly: available, 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE is the ideal, quick-reference, office 
dictionary. It is a desk book containing a wealth of practical business 


information, as well as the new and important words daily used in 
commerce, industry, science, and the professions. You 


WEBSTER’'S COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


106,000 entries, including many New Words, with definitions, spell- 
ings, pronunciations, and use of words; a dictionary of Biography; a 
; Tules of punctuation; use of capitals. 
abbreviations, etc.; a dictionary of Foreign 
words and phrases. Many other features of 
practical value. 1,256 pages; 1,700 
illustrations. 
Look for the Merriam Circular 
Trade-Mark—the sign of highest 
scholarship and accuracy. 
The thin-paper edition is 
especially handsome and 
convenient. Special Merri- 
am Cloth,$5.00; Fabrikoid. 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send 
order and remittance direct to us; or 
write for information. Free specimen 
pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
































To Nation Subscribers who, because of 
their interest in the magazine and their will- 
ingness to aid in extending its influence, will 
send us the one-year subscription of one of 
their friends, we will mail as evidence of our 


appreciation— 


JOHN BROWN: 
A Biography Fifty Years After 
by 
Oswald Garrison Villard 


RIGINALLY published in 1910, this monu- 
O mental biography of the most appealing and 
dramatic figure of the abolitionist era has “marched 
on” like the soul of its subject in the imperishable 
song. Reprinted now by Doubleday, Doran in a 
limited $4.00 edition, JoHN Brown’s 738 master- 
fully ordered pages are of special interest to Nation 
readers and all other serious students of American 


history and its characteristic manifestations. 


Only a small number of copies are available, hence 
the need for promptness on the part of subscribers 


who wish to take advantage of this special offer. 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York 


I enclose $5.00. Send me JoHN Brown, by Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, and send The Nation for a year to the 
friend whose address is written below. 


PRES TONE insnsslieneninast bane dadeenat 


pf | 


ee eS pee Saree eee) eee Be. 


Address ear ieee 
11-13-29 
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APARTMENTS Oo 





FURNISHED ROOMS 





Manhattan Beach Hotel 


Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


L»= in a modern fireproof hotel 
by the seashore for less than in 
the crowded city—$9.00 per week 
and up for one; $12.00 per week 
and up for two. All hotel services 
included. Tennis and handball 
courts. 37 minutes from Times 
Square (B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- 
tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. 














USINESS woman, preferably one interested 

in cultural pursuits, can find reasonable 
living accommodations amid quiet and refined 
surroundings in apartment near Madison Square 
east. Gramercy 3289. 





FOR SALE 





AVEN Ave. 310, at 179th St. 1 block north 
of new Hudson River Bridge. River view. 
8, 4, 5, room, light, modern apartments. Un- 
furnished. $40, $50, $60. Superintendent on 
premises, or phone Plaza 5057, for further details 


W. 119th St. (Morningside Drive). Mod- 

ern, unfurnished l-room apartment, ser- 
vice pantry, electric refrigeration, roof garden 
restaurant and other conveniences. $70. Apply 
Mrs. Spencer. 








HOUSE FOR SALE OR RENT 





OUTH YONKERS. 140 Caryl Avenue be- 
tween McLean and Broadway. 8 modern 
rooms, steam, fireplace. Lot Van Cort- 


landt Park. Thirty minutes Grand Centrai. 
Extraordinary bargain. G. Watson, 525 W. 
120th St., New York. University lo 





APARTMENT WANTED 


YY ANTED — the seemingly impossible — one 
room apartment in Manhattan for imme- 
Kitchenette. Bath. Privacy. 





diate occupancy. 





preferably furnished. $30-$35 monthly. Ritzy 
eee not essential. Box 2205, % The 
ion. 





OPEN SHELF 











THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 

One of the best collections of Rare Items for 

the Collector and Connoisseur that can be found 

anywhere. Do not fail to call when in Europe. 
Catalogues mailed free on application. 

7 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London W.C. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 2,000,000 

of the best books—new, second-hand, out- 

of-print, rare—all subjects. Also Sets of Authors. 

Catalogues free (25 issued). Outline require- 

ments and interests. Books sent on approval. 
Fortes, Charing Cross Rd., London, Eng. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 








DISTINCTIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ARNOLD HOFFMANN 


Studio 1101 
310 Riverside Drive 
New York City 


For appointment 
Telephone 
Academy 3334 














MEXICAN-INDIAN HANDCRAFTS 


LOVERS OF MEXICAN ART 


This new shop is the anly centre in New 
York for Mexican and Indian handcrafts. 
A rich variety of jewelry, sarapes, pottery. 
Embroideries and weavings from Guatemala. 
Navajo rugs and jewelry. Nothing but the 
authentic primitive at moderate prices. 
Nation readers cordially invited. 
“LA FIESTA” 
38 West 8th Street 
Open 11 a. m. to 10 p. m. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: 


Mail your classified ads so they reach us 
Friday, to insure their appearance in the 
issue of THE NATION on the stands the 
following Thursday. 


THE NATION 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 











When writing to advertisets please mention The Nation 





SHARE APARTMENT 





LAY. nurse, who leads natural rational life, 

will share modern apartment with couple 
of other women of her ideas. Park, ice skating, 
tennis. 35 minutes subway Grand Central. 8-9 
A. M., Kingsbridge 9202. 








RESORTS 





Rustic Beauty for your relaxation and rec- 


table. $25.00 weekly. Adults on 
HIL-BERT — Lake Mahopac » A 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Boal 853. 





Gran your next vacation in your own bunga- 
low. Beautiful country. All conveniences. 
No cash down. Only $2 per week. Full de- 
tails gladly sent upon request. Address Box 
2197, % The Nation. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





yours woman, college graduate, with some 
business experience, would like interesting 
work in city. Salary $30. Good typist. Box 
2202, % The Nation. 


ART-TIME secretarial by young French 
woman, good background. Now employed 
but seeks better position. Eight years’ experi- 
ience, expert stenographer, both English and 
French. State full particulars. Box 22038, % 
The Nation. 


y= MAN, 22, cultured, conscientious, in- 
terested in writing, desires position with 
a future and fair pay to start—something ena- 
bling contact with people. 
River Edge, N. J 


Fo XCEPTIONALLY qualified, highly creative 
teacher of English Speech, poetry, and dra- 
matics wishes part-time connection with private 
school in or near New York. Box 2204, % 
The Nation. 














ECRETARY-stenographer desires position; 
varied experience, including executive, legal, 








mortgage investments, insurance. Knowledge 
Spanish. Miss Korshin, Triangle 5123. 
RENT 
YOUR 
APARTMENT 
30 words—$3.08 
THE NATION 20 Vesey St. 


No selling. Box 424, 








\¢ HAT does the Pres- 
ent tell us about the wonder-world of 
Tomorrow? Twenty-six of the greatest 
living scientists, philosophers and men 
of affairs here turn the lens of prophecy 
on the most fascinating of all subjects— 
the Future of Man, the Future of Science, 
and the Future of America. Among the 
breath-taking chapters are: 


. WELLS 
The Next Phase in America 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Science and Education 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 
Beyond Newton: The New Physics 
OWEN D. YOUNG 
Civilization and Electrical Development 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
Death Makers: the Next War 


HENRY FORD 

Fifty Years of Industrial Development 

WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Towards a Reform of the Criminal Law 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 
The Key to America’s Spiritual Progress 

RICHARD E, BYRD 

Wings: The Future of Aviation 


MAXIM GORKY 
The Future of Man 


These world-leaders and sixteen others 

equally prominent in their 8 present in 

this remarkable book a vivid symposium of 
“front page stories’ of the Future. 


The DRIFT of 
CIVILIZATION 


A Symposium with a Foreword by Joseph Pulitzer 
At all bookstores, $3.00 


Son anv Scnuster Publishers 








PERSONAL 





yous Russian Scientist looking for com- 
panion for automobile travel across conti- 
nent and back from November 16th to Feb- 
ruary 15th. Object study of astronomical, gravi- 
tational, seismical works of United States. _ 
sibility to improve knowledge of astronom 

| an gaa details. Write Suite 612, 261 rink 
venue 
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ooxs are gifts for the years. 
Through the Literary Guild 
plan they renew the spirit 
of Christmas twelve times 
a year. Through the critical ability of 
the Editorial Board they become gifts 
for a life-time and a legacy for future 
generations. Through the 
skill and care of the manu- 
facturing department the 
special Guild bindings will 
prove substantial enough to 
withstand the wear of many 
readings through the years. 
All of these elements com- 
bined make a subscription to 
the Literary Guild as nearly 
perfect a Christmas gift as it 
is possible to buy at any price. 
The very substantial cash 
saving is the crowning feature 
which recommends the Guild for 
all of your friends and family. 


A Tribute to Their Taste: 
an Example of Your Own 


Giving your book-loving friends or 
some member of your family a year’s 
subscription to the Literary Guild is a 
subtle compliment to their taste in liter- 
ary matters, as well as an example of 
your own good judgment. 

Every month when the new book ar- 
rives at the home of the member, he 
will be pleasantly reminded of your 
thoughtfulness and generosity. A Guild 
subscription is a gift of almost Oriental 
splendor—for a fraction of its obvious 
value. Through the year, the member 
will receive twelve books, selected from 
manuscripts before publication for the 
retail trade, by Carl Van Doren, Juiia 
Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch and 


Tue Literary Guitp oF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 1 N., New York City 


You may enter the name above as a subecriber 
to the Literary Guild for one year. I will pay 
you $4.00 on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 
& month for six months only. You will send one 
new book a month. I may cancel this subscription 
by giving one month's notice. In this case you 
will charge me only the retail price of books 
received and refund the balance. 


Ce aeicndtacbacedsecenesecesd State...... 
Save $1.00—if you prefer to pay ali at 
once you can save $1.00 by sending $21.00 
with the coupon. 


<< Seemann eewemmamnoccoen 
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Burton Rascoe. The books will be 
specially bound for members only, and 
sent postpaid on the day of publication. 
Next year’s books will maintain the 
same high standard as they have in the 
past. The December selection—which 
will be the first book delivered to those 
who join now—is a $5.00 book, illus- 
trated by Rockwell Kent. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
The following plan is a complete safe- 
guard of your pleasure—if you join the 
Guild yourself—or the pleasure of the 
favored reader to whom you give a mem- 


.ebership. If, for any reason, the Guild 


IV@ for the Years! 


A GUILD Subscription 


selection does not satisfy the member, 
he may return it within a week in ex- 
change for any past Guild selection that 
remains in print. The exchange will be 
made promptly and the postage on the 
second book as well as on the first will 
be paid by the Guild. 

The tremendous cash saving effected 
through the Guild plan has always 
seemed out of proportion to the beauty 
and quality of the Guild books. The 
sands of members have asked, seriously, 
how it was possible to give so much for 
so little. 


You Share in the Profits * 
of the LITERARY GUILDe 


‘The answer is merely this: readers are shar- 
ing in the profits of the book business for the 
first time in history. Freed from all gamble and 
hazard by an assured market of many thou- 
sands, the Guild can buy paper, binding cloth 
and all of the integral parts of its books in 
enormous quantities. It can contract for one 
colossal printing of each of its titles and realize 
a score of small economies which the ordinary 
trade publisher cannot do. THIS is the saving 
that is passed on to you in the form of the 
greatest book bargain the world has ever 


known. Through the year each member re- 
ceives more than $40 worth of fine books in 
addition to a score of privileges and advantages 
—including a monthly magazine—which are 
free! For this fine addition to his library each 
year, the subscriber pays only $21. Truly, a 
saving no one will care to ignore. 

Use the coupon for yourself or for a friend. 
A tastefully designed greeting card bearing your 
name will be sent by us to the person for whom 
you subscribe. Mail the coupon at once to insure 
delivery in time for Christmas. 


THE LITERARY €UILD OF AMERICA 
Depr. | N. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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